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THE WAYFARER 


B Quite a few hundreds of years ago a disturbed young man, 
wanting to make his life more purposeful, was advised by a 
Teacher to be born again. But the young man went away, 
disliking the process. He didn’t suspect that faith and new 
life and power are all of one piece. 


& Most of us fail to tap the deeps of the power (new life) 
available to us. We're like the Washington committee which 
had a neon door-sign reading, “Council for the Electrification 
of All America,” and then hastily tacked under it the pencilled 
scrawl: “Bell out of order. Rap.” All big signs (campus pro- 
grams too) are automatically canceled out if they don’t func- 
tion when needed. 


B 1950: let’s face it with the Christian virtue of hope. Hope 
is courage, purpose, dependence on things deeply felt; actually, 
it is life itself. Charles Péguy, the French poet, says some poign- 
ant things about hope (in Men and Saints; London: Rut- 
ledge and Kegan Paul). Here’s a vivid bit: 

Faith is a faithful wife 

Charity is a mother 

An ardent mother, full of tenderness, 

Or an elder sister who is like a mother. 

Hope is a tiny girl 

Who was born into the world last Christmas Day 

Who still plays with Master January 

With her little wooden fir trees covered with painted hoar-frost 

And with his ox and ass of painted wood 

And with his crib full of straw which the animals do not eat 

Because they are of wood. 

It is this little girl however who will cross the world. 

This tiny girl 

She alone, bearing others, who will cross the ancient world. 
B Vicissitudes is a word meaning the variations possible in 
the progressive existence of magazines and men. The Canadian 
Student, long a flavorful contemporary journal, has turned up 
(November, '49) in a new pocket-size format: edits and articles 
are set in varietype, on the cover a picture of pixie-like Jim 
Puxley. Permeating all is a fresh view of important concerns: 
The Meaning of History; Communism; Bowling Green; World 
Mission of the Church. I’m not won to varietype as a printer’s 
medium: it makes for a pale page, less readable than linotype 
and less pliable in arrangement. However, the new style saves 
Ss in printing costs—a comforting thought these days. 


& The un-American request of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities bounced right back on the wings of point- 
blank refusals to submit lists of classroom textbooks. “The 
most Outrageous intrusion of academic freedom in our his- 
tory,’ said a forthright college President to a reporter from 
the Minneapolis Tribune. The CUAA chairman seems to 
lave had his feelings hurt in the melee. He was only on a 
lact-gathering mission, said he, to find out whether or not 
something subversive was going on here. After the smoke had 
cleared, the request for lists was withdrawn. Somehow, a stu- 
dent's 4-loot shelf of text books, perhaps with Marx in the 
midst, seems more precious than before. 


& The hubbub you heard from Penn Yan (N.Y.) recently 
was the accumulative hum of a hundred or so young women 
asking questions and receiving data on job opportunities for 
women in the church. Actually, there are great opportunities 
in the church for women both vocationally and as lay leaders. 
ut said a committee, “College women are far behind the 
great currents of thinking and action within the church.” 
INTERCOLLEGIAN will help by carrying on something of this 
discussion in its April issue, which will have articles describing 
many types of vocations. (The Editors will welcome your 
ideas as to what articles to have; what types of information to 


print.) 
—GS. 


What and by Whom 
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The Bare Truth is --- 


: 


“Past performance is the best 
promise of the future.” 
—Bruno X 


Bruno X (Brown University; photo above) reads THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. In fact, everybody on 
campus reads this lively student magazine—everybody, that is, who is seeking a faith fit for today. 
Students, grads, professors and others read THE INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly—and some readers 
write letters to tell us what they found to meet their own need. We are pleased when such letters 
come, because they attest the valuable quality of our articles, worship material, editorials and news. 


This magazine has been serving students for a long time (we're in our 67th annual volume!). 
We've gone to our files and now bring you a page of “quotes” from letters we've received: to give 
these an interesting time-spread, we've chosen them from the years of the past decade: 


1940: “We do not want to be without the practical and inspirational 
value of the magazine, so please enter ten subscriptions.”—S.K. (YWCA 
Secretary), U. of North Carolina 


1941: “You are to be congratulated upon the increased usefulness of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to thinking students. The January issue is 
splendid in the manner in which it presents both sides of the situation 
which confronts every student.”—J.R.T., Carroll 


1942: “Our son is in the service. Please continue sending THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN to him and bill me for it.”“—Mr. E.C.M., Worcester, Mass. 


1943: “Il have enjoyed reading THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and have found 
ita help in planning worship services.”“—Mrs. E.C.M., Ohio U. 


1944: “Congratulations on an excellent magazine. It is extremely val- 
uable in helping our Association members to feel themselves part of oa 
larger movement and to help them see how they can implement national 
program emphases locally.’—D.P. (YWCA Secretary), Chicago 


1945: “THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has been coming to our office for a 
long time. However, | never sat down to read it before seeing the October 
issue; it is marvelous. As president of the CU, | shall encourage reading 
it and urge the program commission to use the excellent material in 
the magazine.’—L.N., Dartmouth 


1946: “THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has been of inestimable value in plan- 
ning our year’s program. Thank you for the best student Christian maga- 
zine going!’’—J.R., Berea 

“As a ‘civer to civer’ reader, it is a never-ending sense of comradeship 
ond rededication that is inspired by feeling in each issue the pulse beat 


\ 
of Christian concern, world thought and youth relationships found there.” 
—J.G., Pasadena JC 


1947: “Your magazine continues to prove to me that an integrated life 
motivated by Christian convictions will give the human race its best 
chance of survival.”—J.C.C., Harvard Medical School 

“Now that | have graduated, | feel that | will be more adequately in- 
formed of the problems, ideas and issues of the Christian student if | 
read THE INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly.”—P.F., Penn State 

“Bravo for your review of Eugene O’Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh.’ It’s a 
pleasure to read such a concise, crisp, and credible piece of exposition.” 
—D.K.L., Stanford 


1948: “Through some oversight | failed to renew my subscription. Since 
| have been a subscriber for more than 15 years, it doesn’t seem natural. 
Here is my check.”—G.A. (Professor), Davidson 

“It is the best magazine of its kind, excellent in helping young people 
become more social-minded and world-minded rather than so egoistic.” 
—L.A. (Presbyterian Church), Enid, Oklahoma 


1949: “| have enjoyed reading THE INTERCOLLEGIAN during the last 
few months, most of which have been spent on weather patrol in the 
North Atlantic.”—H.H. 

“| have just run across a copy of the September INTERCOLLEGIAN; 
enclosed is my subscription order. If | had heard of your magazine be- 
fore, | would certainly have been a loyal reader.”“—H.H., Concordia 

“| have received the first issue and consider it well worth the price of 
the subscription. | only regret now not having signed up sooner. A copy 
was always around Dwight Hall, but when the magazine comes directly 
to you there is more inclination to read it.”—P.Y., Yale 


EVERYBODY — YES, EVERYBODY — PROFITS BY READING 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


“A Journal of Christian Student Life” 
A growing number of YMCAs, YWCAs, CAs, and Church Groups take bundle orders of 10 to 50 copies each month. 


BUNDLE RATES: $14 for bundle of 10; $25 for 20; $50 for 50 (to one address) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50 a year; $2.50 for two years 


Send orders with check or money order, to: The Intercollegian, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is published by the National Intercollegiate Christian Council and Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, in cooperation with: United Student Fellowship of the Congregational and Evangelical & Reformed 


churches; and, Department of University Pastor and Student Work of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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CAMPUS: 1950 


New life, though always new, is not always unique. Spring brings the return of 
flowers, birds, buds that later turn to fruit—and is not less welcome because they 
are just like those of past springs. So it is in the life of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement, that which is often thought new is but a fresh manifestation of 
what has been seen again and again. This “New Life” number of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN has some of that. Old stuff to the veterans of the Movement, it is new to 
the students who are experiencing it for the first time. For them it has validity and 
vitality. 


But new life is sometimes unique. That, too, has been a distinguishing mark of 
the Movement throughout its history. Pioneering in work with freshmen, in prepara- 
tion for marriage, in foreign student programs, in race relationships, as well as in 
helping students find places to live and jobs to meet college expenses, all these 
projects were once unique departures. Colleges have come to recognize their worth, 
and have taken many of them under their administrative_wings; some still are the 
responsibility of CAs and church groups. And there are undiscovered or unrecognized 
new life potentials on campuses, in regions and at “the national level.” Some sug- 
gestions of this nature will be found in these pages; others exist in the thoughts and 
dreams of students, faculty advisers and staff members. 


No better demonstration of the necessity of a strong CA Movement at the start 
of the second half of the twentieth century could be made than to have this kind of 
unique new life burst forth. Christian forces constantly have this dual role—to 
“prove all things; hold fast that which is good” in giving witness to their faith and 
to keep ever before them the fact that a non-static religion knows that “New occa- 
sions teach new duties; time makes ancient good uncouth.”—H.B.I. 
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UCLA— 
Board Members 
Not Bored 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Usine principles of group dynam- 
ics, UCLA YMCA has instituted a 
program which has Board members 
enthusiastic. After evaluating past 
meetings, Board members made 
plans for the current year which in- 
clude larger parts in decision mak- 
ing and project developing. ‘They 
chose three matters urgently need- 
ing attention: (1) development of a 
faculty program in the YMCA, (2) 
cultivation of a more representative 
alumni constituency, (3) plans for 
more adequate YMCA quarters. 

Board meetings became three-hour 
affairs worked out this way: at 6:30, 
business session while eating; at 7:30, 
work session on the three projects, 
members choosing their groups; 
8:30, sharing sessions, including a 
period of meditation, reports from 
the three workshops, and evaluation 
of the evening’s experience. 

Careful preparation is required 
lor each meeting, the Chairman of 
the Board and Executive Secretary 
thinking through the basic problems 
and presenting each workshop chair- 
man with an outline of problems 
and questions to be discussed. These 
chairmen were appointed from 
among those showing interest in 
specific projects, and they reported 
to the Board in the sharing session. 
Increased interest by Board mem- 
bers has resulted and the plan bids 
lair to strengthen the work of the 
YMCA. (M. D. Woopsury) 
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Here are capsule accounts of experiences (none is copy- 
righted!) which can add freshness and merit to the CA 
program, either as part of it or as a project to which 
CA gives a helping hand. The stories came to INTER- 
COLLEGIAN in response to our broadcast appealing for 
evidences of new life on campus. We received a great 
many more manuscripts than we have room to print here: 
watch future issues of this magazine for further evidence 
of “New Life on Campus” 


New Life Campus— 


LSU— 


The Teamwork 
is Fine 
University, La. 
(Frenzied fan that we are, we 
think this more significant than 


LSU’s Sugar Bowl assignment. 
—Ed.) 


Unrv within diversity (much- 
used phrase!) has become a reality 
at Louisiana State University, as the 
evangelical Christian groups on this 
campus joined forces against the 
campus plagues of sophistication, 


naturalism secularism, and 
against denominationalism. 
A year ago, the accent in our 


campus Christian program was on 
denominational emphasis, with lit- 
tle being done unitedly to bring the 
impact of the Christian faith to bear 
upon campus life. Our program’s 
present look” had its begin- 
nings in a_ staff luncheon where 
university pastors, church center di- 
rectors, and Christian Association 


secretaries exchanged ideas and dis- 
cussed common problems. Out of 


Good talk at table, with student-faculty 
give-and-take, makes for better Y pro- 
grams (Mississippi State) 


this fellowship came a new sense of 
unity in spirit and purpose, leading 
to united planning for meeting the 
spiritual needs of Protestant stu- 
dents. Many needs of a large campus 
can best be met by pooling resources 
in unified action. At LSU this is 
done without curtailing activities 
or limiting effectiveness of groups. 

Planning of this kind on any cam- 
pus involves recognition of a two- 
fold responsibility: (1) to the de- 
nomination or agency we represent, 
and (2) to the total campus Chris- 
tian program. Campus Christian 
leaders frequently do a good job of 
developing student loyalty to the 
church on the corner, but fail to 
help students see beyond their in- 
stitutional church to the one Great 
Church. And again, in a zeal for 
ecumenical concerns, they may for- 
get that one finds the most responsi- 
ble and satisfying relationships to 
the Church Universal through an 
organic church body. An adequate 
campus Christian program must 
make provisions for the develop- 
ment of churchmanship within par- 
ticular churches, but it must also 
draw together student and adult 
leaders from various Christian 
groups in fellowship and_ prayer 
around the common task of extend- 
ing that community which is the 
whole body of Christian believers. 

Some aspects of such a program 
will be church-centered; others will 
be campus-centered. Leaders in the 
Christian program at LSU began to 
explore those areas in which an in- 
cisive program might most effective- 
ly be promoted through cooperative 
endeavors with the result that: 

1. A series of united worship 
services on Sunday evenings at pe- 
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riodic intervals is being promoted 
with prominent visiting speakers. 

2. A worship workshop for wor- 
ship committees of all evangelical 
Christian groups was held. This was 
a week-end retreat with an outstand- 
ing visiting leader. The experience 
resulted in marked improvement of 
the quality of worship within the 
individual groups, as well as a new 
spirit of fellowship between them. 
They are now planning similar 
workshops for other program areas. 

3. No curricular courses in Bible 
or religion being available at LSU, 
plans are being developed for a 
Bible school with non-credit courses 
by campus leaders, without regard 
for denominational affiliation. 

4. Last summer, a number of 
church student leaders at LSU par- 
ticipated in NICC summer projects. 

5: In the area of social action, 
the outstanding example of unity 
has been a significant contribution 
of goods and personal services to a 
Negro orphanage. From funds con- 
tributed principally students, 
fifty new mattresses, a large supply 
of blankets, sheets, and other lin- 
ens were purchased. And $200 worth 
of paint was purchased and applied 
by students to the interior of a neg- 
lected building. 

Christian Association secretaries, 
university pastors and church cen- 
ter directors meet two hours a week 
for fellowship and program _ plan- 
ning. No formal organization ex- 
ists, but the YMCA Secretary serves 
as coordinator of the group in joint 
activities. There is also a student 
council with representatives from 
each of the evangelical groups, 
which brings students into planning 
and promoting unified activities. 

In an age characterized by per- 
plexity, confusion, and doubt, the 
campus Christian groups at Louisi- 
ana State University are uniting to 
sound a positive note of hope and 
to raise a common banner of faith. 
It is hoped that this demonstration 
of unity in spirit and purpose may 
encourage the doubtful and faint- 
hearted to an adventure of faith, 
and that through it the faith of be- 
lievers in the Church of Christ may 
be strengthened and made more se- 
cure. In the true church, the Body 
of Christ, there is neither Meth- 
odist nor Baptist, Episcopalian nor 
YMCA, “for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” (EARNEST PRICE) 
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wvU— 
Here Outreach 
Develops Insight 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


S ruvent groups come alive when 
they tackle significant programs of 
community service. The Westmin- 
ster Foundation at West Virginia 
University found that to be true 
when it engaged in an extension 
program made possible by the 
Mountaineer Mission, serving the 
families of miners in this area of 
coalfields. 

The largest and most spectacular 
part of this project is the teaching 
of week-day Bible classes in five 
schools, reaching some 700 boys and 
girls in the first six grades. At least 
two-thirds of these receive no other 
regular religious instruction during 
the school year. 

Three afternoons a week, nine 
students pile into our Westminster 
Foundation carry-all. After a_five- 
mile run to Bertha Hill we drop 
three of them. They will teach two 
classes there. We drive another mile 
to a Negro school (there’s segregated 
education in this state) where the 
boys and girls are all in an assem- 
bly room singing under their own 
leadership. Soon they divide into 
classes and two women _ students 
(one recruited by our campus 
YWCA) take each of the first three 


grades for a Bible story, more songs, 
and coloring an outline picture 
about the story which our Danforth 
Fellow drew and others ran off on 
the mimeograph. 

The fourth to sixth grade pupils 
study with two fellows recruited by 
the YMCA, using Bibles provided by 
the Westminster Foundation of 
Penn State College and a work-book 
on “New Testament Pioneers.” ‘The 
fifty-minute period passes quickly, 
and we're back at the campus with- 
in two hours. 


The Reverend Richard C. Smith, 
director of the Mission,* together 
with his staff, makes arrangements 
with the County Board of Educa. 
tion and the school principals and 
teachers, and distributes the per. 
mission slips for parents to sign and 
return. (Without such written per- 
mission pupils may not participate.) 
There are several staff meetings to 
plan the curriculum and select the 
work-books and story books. Four 
motion pictures related to the course 
of study are chosen and shown dur. 
ing examination weeks and_ be. 
tween semesters. Then follows the 
recruiting of student teachers with 
the active cooperation of the cam- 
pus YMCA and YWCA. A mimeo- 
graphed booklet of suggestions is 
given to each student-teacher, along 
with copies of the story book or 
work-book and guide. The students 
attend several coaching conferences 
and a supervisor helps the students 
develop skills and gain training 
through this teaching experience. 


The program also includes craft 
groups, recreation clubs, and _ boy 
and girl scout troops. All these are 
student-led, and meet one afternoon 
or evening a week. Each _ project 
uses teams of at least two who are 


' responsible for the group and others 


who go to visit or assist from time 
to time. 


In addition to these educational 
and recreational projects, we have a 
third type, consisting of a Sunday 
School and a Westminster Youth 
Fellowship in Mission areas and a 
small rural church. The last has a 
regular Sunday preaching service 
and has organized a Youth Fellow- 
ship under the guidance of a Senior 
who will enter seminary upon grad- 
uation. 

In these projects we find three of 
the four types of service which Dick 
Smith considers basic to effective 
work in industrial areas: Education, 
Recreation, Religion, and Social 
Service. With those four funda- 
mentals as a foundation, community 
service can be significant. Only one 
additional factor is needed to make 
it Christian service—that is an inner 
compulsion to share, not just “to 
do good” but “to be true to the 
Christian’s essential nature.” (WIL- 
LIAM C. SWARTZ) 


* For story see “Mountain Mine Mission- 
er” in INTERCOLLEGIAN, October, 1949- 
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(Coordination is 
the Keynote 


Au. major faiths and denomina- 
tions have professional counselors 
and student foundations or centers 
on the Ohio State University cam- 
pus. Since 1925, representatives of 
the two Christian Associations and 
ministers of local churches in the 
University Religious Council, coor- 
dinated the religious work on the 
campus with student religious pro- 
crams of the various church foun- 
dations. ‘The Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Religious Activities was 
created in 1948 by the Board of 
Trustees. Milton D. McLean, for- 
merly President of Lincoln College, 
was appointed to the post. ‘To facill- 
tate the work of the new Office and 
recommend policies to the Presi- 
dent, a University Advisory Board 
lor Religious Activities was formed. 
On the board are: three members of 
the faculty, four students, four re- 
ligious workers, the Vice-President, 
and the Coordinator of Religious 
Activities. 

The vitality of religious activities 
at the university is rooted in the 
Foundations and two Christian As- 
soclations on campus. During recent 
vears the need for cooperative pro- 
srams led to the formation of the 
Student Council for Religious Af- 
fairs. This Council has two repre- 
sentatives from each officially recog- 
nized religious group on campus. 
The representative to the student 
government of the university and 
the student representatives to the 
UAB are nominated by the SCRA. 
The chairman is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the University Advisory 
Board. The two councils and the 
board further these cooperative 
projects: 

Intercultural Projects—such as 
Brotherhood Week in February; 
services to students from other coun- 
ies; exchange dinners and other 
social events among the various re- 
ligious groups; the inter-faith Seder; 
and the World Student Service 
Fund. The Councils also initiated 
the sponsoring of six Displaced Stu- 
dents in the Autumn Quarter, 1949. 

Cooperative Religious Activities— 
such as Religion-in-Life Week; fire- 
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side discussions in residential groups; 
summer vespers; Freshman Convo- 
cation; presentation of religious ac- 
tivities in Orientation Week; morn- 
ing meditations, a daily radio pro- 
gram; and Student Day of Prayer, 
and the Easter Sunrise Service. 

It is the policy of the two Coun- 
cils to encourage the maximum 
amount of cooperation between re- 
ligious groups. They achieve this by 
having projects on which all agree, 
sponsored by the active members of 
the Councils; by having projects on 
which there is not unanimous agree- 
ment, sponsored by committees of 
the councils appointed for that ex- 


plicit purpose; and by a plan of as- 


sociate membership for religious 
groups who are not in a position to 
identify themselves officially with 
cooperative projects. ‘Throughout 
the program, respect for honest dif- 
ferences of opinion is maintained. 


VPI— 


Faculty 
Confronts Religion 
Blacksburg, Va. 


A onc men of science today there 
is a real concern for a way of life 
consistent with the teachings of 
Jesus. Curricula for engineers and 
scientific technicians are being re- 
vised to include basic courses in re- 
ligious thought and philosophy, as 
well as social studies that deal with 
the human side of industry and 
rural development. There is also evi- 


dence that the classroom is now a 
place where teachers and students 
are trying seriously to understand 
the complex world in which they 
live. Together they are trying to 
find a light that will penetrate the 
dark confusion of economic and po- 
litical unrest, and not infrequently 
one gets the impression that down 
deep in their hearts they are devel- 
oping a faith in the ultimate reality 
of religion. Encouragement flour- 
ishes sporadically when their faith 
becomes articulate in panels of pro- 
fessors and students; in faculty com- 
mittees on revision of the curricu- 
lum; and during the annual Re- 
ligious Emphasis program under the 
auspices of the YMCA. 

The Religious Emphasis program 
on this campus (it is jointly spon- 
sored by the YMCA, the YWCA and 
the Hillel Foundation) traditionally 
makes provision for faculty discus- 
sions, with a guest leader. Elton 
Trueblood attracted more than 300 
professors and their wives to an 
hour-and-a-half’s “concern” for the 
religious implications in education. 
With characteristic clarity in ex- 
pressing his Quaker concern, Dr. 
Trueblood described ““The Present 
Futility in Education.” The end of 
the first session came too soon for 
the professors, but they were back 
for more the next night, to consider 
“The Ideal Alternative.” ‘““Means to 
the End” offered an opportunity 
for creative minds to get down to 
business. The exchange of ideas, 
agreements and disagreements, pro- 
posals and counter-proposals _ fol- 
lowed in rapid succession; unani- 
mously the VPI teaching staff re- 
garded it as a profitable experience. 

In these sessions the administra- 
tion and the faculty took a new look 
at education, and I am confident 
that several re-dedicated themselves 
as Christians to the task of teaching. 

The President and the Chancellor 
of VPI, in their official capacities, 
have called together the faculty dur- 
ing the annual Religious Empha- 
sis week to hear discussions by dis- 
tinguished Christian scholars like 
Elton ‘Trueblood, Arnold Nash, 
John Coleman, Edward McGrady, 
George Thomas, and others. At the 
beginning of last year the YMCA in- 
augurated the Presidents’ Platform, 
a series of addresses given through- 
out the year by outstanding college 
presidents. 
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Addresses were made by President 
Walter S. Newman of VPI and by 
other college administrators. 

In March, 1949, the YMCA ar- 
ranged a week-end party for 60 per- 
sons (faculty members and wives) at 
the Natural Bridge Hotel. With Dr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Nash, these men 
and women talked for two days 
(when they were not eating and 
sleeping) on, “Church, State and 
Education,” breaking the discussion 
down into the following topics: (a) 
The Struggle for the Control of 
Education; (b) The Totalitarian 
Challenge; and (c) Towards a Real- 
istic Solution. The secretaries of the 
YMCA are rejoicing because admin- 
istration and faculty insist that this 
sort of a faculty house-party be held 
annually. Next March 5-6, John 
Oliver Nelson will direct Virginia 
Tech’s teachers as they think to- 
gether on the meaning of education 
and ““The Claims of Christian Voca- 
tion.’’ Here in Blacksburg, it looks 
as if the educational weather is go- 
ing to be fair and warmer. (PAUL N. 
DERRING) 


M.A.R. 


Regional Inquiry 
on Indifference 
Wilson College, Pa. 


One of the most important prob- 
lems in the Christian world today 
is the religious indifference on the 
college campus. The Middle Atlan- 
tic Region has formed a Faculty 
Committee on Christianity in High- 
er Education to work on this prob- 
lem. At the same time the SCM has 
established experimental commis- 
sions in new areas at several col- 
leges. A Commission on Christian- 
ity in Higher Education, set up 
under the YWCA at Wilson College, 
is working closely with the Faculty 
Committee on program. 

The first project chosen for com- 
mission study was the preparation 
of surveys which are to be sent to 
faculty members and students in 
five representative colleges in the 
region. It is hoped that the results 
of these surveys will be useful as the 
Commission and the Faculty Com- 
mittee seek a solution to the prob- 
lems which Christian teaching is 


THIS QUICK SURVEY of what is happening in 
student religious groups has turned up numer- 
ous interesting additional items. For instance: 
more and more CAs are using the NICC Circle 
of Faith and Action as their pattern and 
standard for program, and increasingly they 
are adopting the commission plan as the most 
effective way of organizing their work. Faculty 
Advisory Boards, rather than a single Advisor, 
are part of the picture in which student-staff- 
faculty-member cooperation is prominent. At 
many points the YMCA and YWCA are taking 
a significant central role in pulling together 
divergent forces, cooperating with Chaplains, 
organizing WSSF drives and DP student pro- 
grams and religious emphasis weeks. Programs 
of effective citizenship are widespread and 
varied. Bible study groups are definitely on 
the increase, although the total number of 
students in them is still small. 


facing. The faculty questionnaires 
will include questions on attitudes 
toward religion as observed in the 
classroom, in reNgious activities and 
in student-faculty relationships. ‘The 
student survey will have similar 
questions and will seek to ascertain 
student opinion of Christian organ- 
izations and religious practices on 
campus and the extent to which a 
student’s faith is influenced by col- 
lege training. 

In addition, the commission plans 
to do some research, then summarize 
and condense literature on the sub- 
ject. Reports will be made and a 
bibliography prepared. The com- 
mission plans to sponsor panel dis- 
cussions for both faculty members 
and students. Another suggestion 1s 
to have each faculty member use ten 
minutes of class time, probably dur- 
ing a Religious Emphasis Week, to 
explain the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to his subject. 

Two conferences are to be held 
this year. One is to be a joint Fac- 
ulty Committee and Student Com- 
mission conference in January; the 
other will be a faculty conference 
held in connection with the regional 
conference in June. 


. 


“ 


It is hoped that these activities 
will lead to a closer relationship be. 
tween faculty members and students, 
and that our campus will gain a 
clearer understanding of the place 
of religion in higher education. (Bar. 
BARA L. ROLLKA) 


OHIO 


Focus on 
Effective Citizenship 


Columbus, Ohio 


f= Student YMCA and YWCA 
representatives converge upon the 
state capitol for a State Citizenship 
Conference—because students are 
citizens of states as well as of the 
nation. Under the direction of the 
Committee on Effective Citizenship 
at Ohio State University—assigned 
the responsibility by the YM-YWw 
Councils—a full day’s program is set 
up. CEC members include two po- 
litical science professors, staff or 
board members, and students. 

Focus for a recent conference was 
the legislative process. ‘“‘How do we 
get such laws, anyway?” Four issues 
out of hundreds facing the legisla- 
ture were selected for special study; 
among them were Fair Employment 
Practices and Public Housing, mat- 
ters of deep concern for CAs. 

By special permission the group 
met in the chamber of the House of 
Representatives, whose — Speaker 
brought greetings. A member of the 
legislature made a statement on the 
legislative process. Then followed 
a half-hour informal discussion with 
the Governor in his office. 

Workshops on the four issues took 
most of the afternoon, with expert 
leadership aiding the discussion. 
Each group brought a report to the 
conference, recommending attitudes 
on the issues and defining steps in 
support of or opposition to specific 
bills. Widespread newspaper and 
radio coverage made the conference 
a fine public relations venture. 

Essentials for success of such a 
project are: (1) early planning of all 
details, (2) use of many resource 
materials on the bills, (g) getting 
the help of state legislators in plan 
ning and conducting the confer 
ence, (4) keeping the press and radio 
informed. (RICHARD RICHARDS) 
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Summing up current thinking on the role of the student YMCA 


EDWIN ESPY suggests that— 


New Life May Mean NEW ORGANIZATION 


N earty every writer in these pages 
speaks of the emergence of new life 
in the Movement. Organizationally, 
can we keep this new wine in old 
wine-skins, or will it burst the 
seams? Ihe question is timely, as 
discussion of structure and relation- 
ships among student Christian or- 
ganizations are currently being held. 

The fact that the author of this 
article is Executive Secretary of the 
National Student Council of the 
YMCA is not the occasion for the 
following statement. It has no ofh- 
cial status, but attempts to gather 
and condense material which has 
been discussed by the Campbell 
Commission on the Message and 
Mission of the Student YMCA, and 
by the NICC Committee on the 
Nature of the Movement. In this 
sense, it aims to reflect not only the 
spirit of the Student YMCA but of 
the Student Christian Association 
Movement as a whole. 

The issue of organization is sec- 
ondary but indispensable to the is- 
sue of faith and purpose. Organiza- 
tion is unimportant if the objects it 
serves are unimportant; but if the 
objects are vital, the channels for 
their expression must be taken with 
utmost seriousness. Thus our pri- 
mary purpose here is to focus at- 
tention upon the values which our 
Movement is concerned to foster. 

In light of the characteristics and 
contributions of the Student YMCA 
historically, of the present needs and 
demands of the college and univer- 
sity world, and of the growth of stu- 
dent religious work under Church 
and administrative auspices, what is 
the special mission in our day of the 
Student YMCA? Stated in broad 
principles, the following are ele- 
ments in the contribution of the 
Student YMCA which must be pre- 
served in campus Christian work re- 
gardless of the organizational pat- 
tern or auspices: 


1. The central allegiance of the Student 
YMCA to Jesus Christ, His Church 
and His Kingdom. 

We neither claim nor desire special po- 

sition in these loyalties, but we believe 
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that we have been able to espouse them 
historically in effective ways that must 
not be lost from the student world. In 
any new forms of work these strengths 
of student Christian witness must not 
be diluted from the theological left nor 
rendered narrow or doctrinaire from the 
theological right. In particular, we be- 
lieve in the reverent and unfettered 
study of the Bible as the source of God's 
revelation and as the guide for con- 
temporary student living. 


2. The concern of the Student YMCA 
for an evangelism that proclaims the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ over every 
realm of life. 

Students are earnest and honest in fac- 
ing deep-lying personal and social prob- 
lems. Salvation for them is incomplete 
apart from its bearing on their deepest 
concerns. The Christian faith must be 
seen as both life-embracing and _life- 
transforming if it is to win the following 
of tens of thousands of our most able 
students. No areas of life dare be omit- 
ted from the searching application of 
the Christian gospel. 


3. The policy of open, voluntary mem- 

bership based on Christian purpose. 
The criterion of participation in a Stu- 
dent YMCA is neither Church afhliation 
nor theological belief, but a desire to 
grow in the knowledge, love and service 
of God. Many are the students who have 
entered Christian Associations showing 
little evidence of Christian faith and 
have left as committed, intelligent fol- 
lowers of Christ. This flexibility of mem- 
bership is a sine qua non of any campus 
Christian group which takes evangelism 
seriously. Its purpose is to lead the many 
to the Christian experience which has 
been a reality to a few. 


4. The lay Christian character of the 
Student YMCA. 
In the college and university world, an 
indigenous movement of Christian stu- 
dents and teachers can enter many doors 
where the initiative of the organized 
Church would be ineffective. The Gen- 
eral Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation declared at Whit- 
by in August, 1949: “Experience has 
shown that this task (evangelism) is best 
performed under the leadership of mem- 
bers of the academic community itself, 
and of students in particular. ... The 
SCM ... ought not to be dominated by 
those from outside the university who 


are not personally familiar with the in- 
herent character of Christian obedience 
in this sphere.” The continuance of lay 
leadership and a sense of lay responsi- 
bility is essential for a vital campus 
Christian movement. 


5. The control of the Student YMCA 
by tts own membership. 
A Student YMCA is an autonomous as- 
sociation of students and faculty mem- 
bers, voluntarily banded together for 
Christian purposes. Within the laws of 
the land and the regulations of the 
campus, such Associations are free to 
determine their objectives and program, 
subject to no veto power by administra- 
tion, church or agency of the YMCA. 
The verve of student freedom, explora- 
tion and self-determination must not be 
cut by controls from any super-organiza- 
tion, even of other like-minded students. 


6. The interracial inclusiveness of the 
Student YMCA. 

This is a value which is widely affirmed 
in principle. It is more difficult to real- 
ize in practice, and any new structure of 
student Christian work must face the 
practical issues realistically. Here the 
Student YMCA has borne a_ witness 
which it will plan to continue regardless 
of organizational connections. 


7. The recognition of the place of 
women in a Christian movement. 
While it is not the policy of the Student 
YMCA to include women in its member- 
ship, it is closely associated with the 
Student YWCA in most of its program, 
and is committed to the view of equal 
participation and leadership by men 
and by women in Christian work. The 
nature and the needs of the Christian 
community, beginning with the Church 
at the center, demands that this equal- 

ity be recognized. 


8. The employment of sound educa- 
tional practice in Christian student 
work, 

The Student YMCA is devoted to the 
inter-related tasks of evangelization and 
nurture. Without falling prey to any 
educational fantasy, and remembering 
that the basic issue is confrontation with 
Christ, we yet believe in meeting stu- 
dents where they are, building on what 
they have, and helping them to grow 
through their own discovery of richer 
life in God. We shall want to help as- 
sure that any new pattern of organiza- 
tion will not substitute indoctrination 
for conviction, nor conformity for faith, 
but will follow sound lines of education 
and growth. 


g. The maintenance of the basic rela- 
tionships of the Student YMCA. 
Values of deep significance are em- 

bedded in our historical connections: 
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a, Our primary relationship organiza- 
tionally and to the non-campus 
community is through our physical 
parent, the YMCA; it means more 
to us than we are wont to recog- 
nize, and we mean much to it; 


our primary relationship theologt- 
cally spiritually is the 
Church, and hence to the separate 
churches; we are a part of the life 
of the Church, to which we owe 
our supreme loyalty; 


¢. our primary relationship function- 


ally and in program is to the Stu- 
dent YWCA; at many places and 
in many activities we are so bound 


together that there is little aware- 
ness of our being two organiza- 


t10MNs; 


dd, our primary relationship in setting, 


constituency, psychology and meth- 
od of work is to the college and 
university world as a student and 


faculty movement; integral to the 


campus, our paramount concern 


must be the needs of the particular 


community 1n which our life is set. 


In any new pattern of organization, the 
values of these relationships must be 


caretully preserved. 


New Life in the Movement 


10. The procedural method of reaching 


decisions in the Student YMCA 

Movement. 

This movement is highly decentralized, 
sometimes approaching atomism. It 
cherishes its diversity, its autonomy and 
its democratic process. It is less subject 
to direction from any central source 
than are most of the movements in the 
USCC, and we covet for our total mem- 
bership the experience of sharing in all 
important decisions regarding our fu- 
ture. We cannot forecast what their ver- 
dict might be, and we must realize in 
advance that it will be slow in coming. 
We must be prepared to receive it and 
honor it regardless of its mandate. 

If this is our basic role as a Stu- 
dent YMCA, is there any single pat- 
tern of organization which will be 
the best instrument of our mission? 
Will such a pattern withstand the 
stresses and strains of New Life in 
the Movement? 

We must first affirm that the Stu- 
dent YMCA makes it special con- 
tribution within a larger whole. It 
is a part of the total Christian wit- 
ness on the campuses and works in 
close association with the churches 
and the YMCA in the community, 


Conversation After ‘‘Orleton” 


By BARBARA DEITZ 


UNREPENTANT SKEPTIC: What meet- 
ing was it last week-end: 

STUDENT MOVER: United Student 
Christian Council had a retreat at 
Orleton Farms, near Columbus, 
Ohio. About twenty-five student and 
staff leaders were there, represent- 
ing the student Christian movements 
in America. We explored the possi- 
bilities of a closer unity among these 
various movements. 

u-s: Those meetings are a waste of 
time! You get all steamed up, and 
meet a lot of people. And when you 
eet back, you’re a week-end behind 
in Vour work. 

s-M: This wasn’t like that. It was 
more of a spiritual retreat; we spent 
half of our sessions in prayer and 
serious Bible study. You can’t con- 
demn a group of student leaders and 
staff if they want to study and wor- 
ship! 

u-s: But what comes out of it? 
Onlv the leaders get the benefits, 
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the student on the campus never 
has such an experience. So USCC 
leaders discuss cooperation? I say it’s 
just esoteric. What real purpose does 
it serve? 

s-M: In the beginning, USCC was 
formed for the main purpose of 
having a council to serve as the 
American afhliate of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Noble 
as this idea seemed six years ago, it 
has never brought any unity olf 
spirit of work into the USCC itself. 
Cooperation has come only when it 
has been economical or efficient to 
cooperate. 

u-s: Is there any change now? 

s-M: Yes. Many students and staff 
have begun to see that they are 
drawn together by more than mere 
expediency. We have a unity given 
to us by our belief in Jesus Christ. 
Students have begun to see the vast 
differences between this sense of 
unity through our common Savior, 


with the college administration, and 
with its sister movements repre. 
sented in the United Student Chris. 
tian Council. Any organizational ap. 
swer which we seek in isolation from 
this context can be only a partial 
answer. 

We believe in the United Studen; 
Christian Council, and we welcome 
its two recent afhrmations of unity. 
In May, 1949, its Executive Commit. 
tee declared “that we should be one 
in work as well as in spirit, Willing 
to accept the pattern to which God 
leads us.” In October, following a 
searching week-end retreat of the 
top student and staff leadership of 
the constituent organizations, the 
Executive Committee went further: 
“Our professed unity in spirit and 
in work, if it is to have larger mean- 
ing, must have adequate forms of 
organization. As we pray and work 
for the visible unity of the Church, 
so do we commit ourselves to the 
visible unity of the student Chris. 
tian movements, which are a part of 
the life of the Church.” (To page 24) 


and our diversity in our activities, 
work and worship. Students are de. 
manding unity. “Orleton Farms” 
brought us to the point of unity “in 
love” rather than in expediency. 

u-s: How? What do you mean? 

s-M: Some of the leaders who had 
formerly been suspicious of pro- 
posals for unity came away con- 
vinced that a unity without con- 
formity could be worked out. A 
real change of heart occurred. 

u-s: Granted the national leaders 
have found a clearer sense of Chris 
tian community —together—what 
does that mean for average student, 
Joe Blow? 

s-M: Well, on Joe's campus, an 
average campus, perhaps seven Ie 
ligious groups (denominational fel 
lowships and CAs) may be compet 
ing for the interest of over 2,000 StU: 
dents. These local groups need help 
in merging their forces, doing jobs 
together, eliminating duplication. 
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Joe's college president is getting ted 
up with the many groups clamoring 
for his support, and he’s about to 
take matters into his own hands, and 
appoint one man to coordinate the 
whole business in a drastic way. 
Now, since Orleton Farms, national 
leaders can begin to give campus 
groups a unified guidance. 

u-s: I can see where it may help 
alleviate confusion on the campus 


“+f groups would voluntarily come to- 


gether. Yet how will this bring 
Christianity more into the life of 
the school? 


s-M: Students weaken their Chris- 
tian message when they run many 
divided and competing programs. 
Our witness is more powerful if we 
are united in what we sav. Not that 
we know all the answers, but that we 
sense the need of searching together. 
We may be listened to if we can 
speak with one voice about the im- 
perative of having religion (in and 
out of the curriculum) on a level of 
equality with other subjects and ac- 
tivities in the university. 

u-s: Is pushing Christianity into 
university life your real reason for 


wanting unity in the student Chris- 
tian movements? 

s-M: No, it isn’t. We have a more 
fundamental purpose. We want to 
open the doors so the student can 
find the Christian faith. We want to 
create a worshipping community 
that will proclaim God's act in 
Christ. We seek to help the student 
find his place in the life and work 
of the Church. This is basic to all 
student Christian movements. In 
this message we proclaim we are al- 
ready united. We must be united as 
we proclaim it. 


| 


New Life in the Movement 


OUR UNITY IS DEEPLY ROOTED 


EXPRESSING OUR UNITY IN USCC: 


We humbly believe that under the leading of God’s Spirit, we have ex- 
perienced here a new depth of unity and understanding in Christ. We 
feel constrained to bear this witness, because we must be true to the 
unity implicit in our faith, and because we desire to be effective in 
evangelization. Jesus prayed for our unity to the end “that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” We desire to reaffirm and strengthen 
the declaration of our Executive Committee last May: that “Believing 
that it is God’s will, it is the conviction of this group that we should be 
one in work as well as in spirit, willing to accept the pattern to which 
God leads us.” 


We are grateful that in USCC we already have an official channel for 
the united effort of all our member movements. In keeping with the pro- 
posals of the working groups at the VI Annual Meeting, we commend to 
our respective movements and to the Executive Committee of USCC the 
following emphases for united action during the coming year: 


Concerning study and program: 

1. Planned exchange of program materials. 

2. Joint production of a few materials. 

3. Preparatory study programs for both SYM and USCC Quadrennials. 


4. Some joint leadership training activity. 


Concerning aid to regional ecumenical student conferences: 


1. That USCC should promote regional ecumenical conferences, mean- 
ing by this: (a) collection of information about regional activity; (b) 
sharing of information about how some regions have had successful con- 
ferences; (c) counsel and help in securing leadership and speakers; (d) 
attempt to place USCC and/or WSCF spokesman in these conferences; 
(e) compiling roster of persons able to speak on behalf of USCC region- 
ally; (f) through agencies and movements, let it be known that these 
services are available. 


2. That these conferences should arise out of need felt regionally. , 
3. That present machinery be used where possible. 


4. That organization arise out of the demand of students. 


Our enduring common task is effective evangelization. We desire to 
bring to students faith in Christ, lead them to a fuller life in the 
Church, and thereby to responsible action in the world. We believe that 
under God’s guidance we can bear our witness more effectively together 
than separately. We urge intensive study of our common evangelistic 
task for the years ahead, and the undertaking of a specific program of 
evangelization in the name of all our movements. We recommend that the 
Executive Committee give immediate and special attention to this matter. 
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LOOKING AHEAD: 


(This parenthesis was adopted as part of the resolution: The recom- 
mendations which follow reflect in some cases the official positions of 
movements represented, and in other cases the views of the individuals 
representing movements in the retreat.) 


Because “there is one Body and one Spirit’ in Christ, we believe that 
those who proclaim His Lordship must manifest this oneness. We believe 
that our professed unity in spirit and in work, if it is to have greater 
meaning, must have adequate forms of organization. As we pray and 
work for the visible unity of the Church, so do we commit ourselves to 
the visible unity of the student Christian movements, which are a part 
of the life of the Church. We are aware of the difficulties which this 
search involves. We have no preconceptions as to what pattern the 
future unity of the student Christian movements may take, but we are 
willing to accept the pattern to which God leads us. We believe that 
the values now resident in our separate movements and traditions must 
be preserved and enhanced. We know that there will be travail of spirit 
as we face the problems attendant upon the achievement of visible unity. 
In particular, we must listen together to the diverse voices of our move- 
ments and must be responsive to their convictions and needs. However, 
we must also listen to the growing demands for greater unity. 


Responsive, therefore, to what we believe is the leading of God and 
the desire of unnumbered students we represent, we recommend: 


1. That the Executive Committee of USCC appoint a student-staff com- 
mittee to study the various possible patterns which may express our 
unity, and to draft proposals providing for adequate structure to this end, 
which will conserve the values of the existing student Christian organiza- 
tions in the USCC, and which will continue to be a part of the life of 
the Church. 


2. That this committee include in its recommendations a plan for thor- 
ough-going consideration by the local, regional and national student 
organizations within USCC, and by their parent bodies, of whatever pro- 
posals it presents. 


3. That the committee propose a time schedule for this nation-wide 
process of deliberation. 


4. That the committee be instructed to bring a first report to the 
Executive Committee of USCC by May, 1950. 


5. That the Executive Committee arrange for such consideration of 
these proposals as it sees fit at the General Assembly (Annual Meeting) 
of the Council in 1950 with a view to referral, study and official con- 
sideration by the constituent units in whatever manner and on whatever 
time schedule may be agreed upon by the Assembly. 


—Action at Orleton Farms 
October, 1949 
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New Life in the Church 


WHY PROTESTANTS WANT UNION 


By E. FAY CAMPBELL 


Lite year 1950 will see the union 
of several of the major Protestant 
Councils in this country. For over 
eight years Christian statesmen have 
been considering this step. In spite of 
problems and many delays, the Con- 
stituting Convention will meet in 
session in Cleveland in December, 
1950, God willing. The Federal 
Council of Churches, the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, along with several less-known 
agencies, will merge into one Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA. It is readily ap- 
parent that there are great values 
in such a move: 

(1) The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA will 
make for better understanding 
around the world. It is highly im- 
portant that the forces of Protestant- 
ism should speak on a world scale. 
It is not adequate that the World 
Council of Churches be represented 
only through the Federal Council. 
Whereas the Federal Council does 
not speak for the educational forces 
nor for the national missions forces 
within the USA, the new National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the USA will truly represent the 
united voice of Protestantism. Its 
representatives in the World Coun- 
cil will speak with authority for 
every major emphasis within our 
churches. (This is not the place to 
discuss the relation between the 
NCCC-USA, and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. Whatever may be 
the final outcome of that question, 
the NCCC-USA, will of necessity 
have a world missionary concern.) 

In many countries the National 
Christian Council does represent the 
entire Protestant body in that coun- 
try. In several countries there is one 
strong church which has come from 
the union of several groups. In In- 
dia, Japan and China the United 
Church is a reality. The NCCC-USA 
will further this determination to 
see all of Protestantism speak with 
a clear and united voice. 


(2) The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA will 
make for more effective work. Take, 
for example, the wide range of in- 
terests of the Federal Council and 
the International Council of The- 
ological Education, which has 
formed numerous joint committees 
to avoid overlapping of work and 
personnel. 

And consider the relation 
tween the ICRE and the National 
Protestant Council on Higher Edu- 
cation. Here boards, secretaries and 
programs are overlapping constant- 
ly. And it is obvious that both or- 
ganizations will be more effective 
when they are merged. And, the 
Home Missions Council must use 


the services of the Internationa} 
Council of Religious Education, the 
Missionary Education Movement 
and the Federal Council if it is to 
be effective at all. 

The great thrust into the un. 
churched areas of America’s life cap- 
not be divided: a united Protes. 
tantism must undertake this work. 
With one supervising General Sec. 
retary and strong executives jp 
charge of each program there is 
bound to be a better program. A 
merger is not simply putting a group 
of agencies under one roof. It is q 
new creation. Old agencies will dis. 
appear and new United Programs 
for Protestantism will function. 

(3) The National Council of the 


Amsterdam ‘48 made church history: the actions there literally opened doors toward Protestant 
unity, as the World Council of Churches became a reality. Relaxing in a sunlit court, the 
delegates in this photo represent almost as many countries and denominations 
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Churches of Christ in the USA will 
save money. It is not necessary to 
argue the wisdom of this point. But 
it is important that church work 
should be efficient. The Mission 
Boards need vast sums. Our Chris- 
tian colleges need more support. 
The student work represented in 
the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation needs more money 
than we have ever given. It is waste- 
ful to maintain surplus machinery 
and offices. 

(4) The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA will 
provide for wider research and plan- 
ning. Every agency in the new 
NCCC-USA represents interests that 
require research. A staff of trained 
men and women will be available to 
our Christian colleges and our 
Church bodies to help them with 
their problems. When new and cre- 
ative programs are being thought 
through, some people have to be 


New Life in the Church 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


I, is generally recognized that re- 
cent advance in world-wide Chris- 
tian unity, especially among Prot- 
estants, is, as the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury declared, “the great new 
fact of our era, one great ground 
of hope for the coming days.” 

But, with all of this progress, why 
does the achievement of Christian 
unity move so slowly? And what are 
the major obstacles? 


In the first place, while the goal 
of Christian unity is espoused by 
all, the leaders of the churches are 
not fully agreed as to the form 
which a united Church should have, 
and as to the best ways of effecting 
it As a matter of fact, there are five 
principal alternative views of the 
ideal unity of Christians: 


1. The unity of fellowship. This 
implies no necessary change in the 
structures and organized relations 
of the various denominations. 


JANUARY, 1950 


free to guide the thinking. Every 
great business and educational en- 
terprise recognizes the value of re- 
search personnel. Church Boards too 
will find their program enriched 
through the use of a carefully chosen 
interdenominational staff of research 
people. 

(5) The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ tn the USA 
should win the approval of youth. 
The student Christian movement 
has been the greatest single force 
in the ecumenical movement. Mount 
Hermon in 1886; Oxford in 1937; 
Amsterdam in 1948 are all of one 
piece. The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation is the mother of the 
World Council of Churches. Bishop 
Brent, Dr. Oldham, Bishop Soder- 
bloom, Bishop Temple, and Dr. 
Mott—all have testified to the debt 
they owe the Federation. Students 
today are impatient with denomi- 
nationalism. Thank God for that. 
It is often true that students imagine 


WHAT CURBS PROTESTANT UNION 


2. The unity of mutual recogni- 
tion. This would involve a free in- 
terchange of memberships and min- 
istries and full intercommunion be- 
tween the several Christian com- 
munions, however numerous and 
varied they might be. According to 
this view, the ideal will have been 
achieved when Christians, whether 
clergy or laity, while holding mem- 
bership in some particular branch 
of the Church, will be recognized by 
all Christians of whatever branch of 
the Church on a basis of full equal- 
ity. 

3. The unity of cooperative ac- 
tion through federation. This would 
embrace both association in fellow- 
ship and full mutual recognition but 
would go farther. ‘The numerous ex- 
isting councils of churches—city and 
state councils of which there are over 
700 in the United States alone, na- 
tional councils like the _ Federal 
Council of Churches in this country 
and similar bodies in almost every 


that a United Church would be 
much more significant than we have 
any right to suppose would be true. 
That is another matter. We all agree 
that Christians must work together. 
We must have comity in new com- 
munities where new churches are 
being built. In the preparing of pro- 
grams for church schools, in the 
fields of radio, television and films, 
we all speak as Christians. In these 
programs the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ of the USA, 
will be the United Voice of Protes- 
tantism. On Church College Day 
next April, a Christian program will 
be heard in the churches and on 
the radio. Splendid films, available 
soon, will bring the message of God's 
love for mankind. Increasingly in 
the USA, we can expect to find our 
Christian churches working more 
and more as a team. This is the 
meaning of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
USA. 


nation in the world where different 
denominations of Protestants are 
found in any considerable numbers, 
and the World Council of Churches 
—are imperfect anticipations of the 
ultimate unity of the Church. ‘They 
are imperfect mainly because full 
mutual recognition of the member 
churches by one another has not yet 
been achieved, and because not all 
denominations join in federation. 


4. Federal union. This is a rather 
special scheme vigorously advocated 
by Dr. E. Stanley Jones which en- 
visions merging denominations on 
a pattern similar to that by which 
the thirteen American colonies were 
gradually welded into a united na- 
tion. Like states, each church would 
surrender certain aspects of its sov- 
ereignty to the union and retain 
other functions under its own juris- 
diction. Actually, this is the direc- 
tion in which federation has been 
moving practice, though, in 
church councils, participating com- 
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munions do not make any formal 
surrender of authority. 

5. Corporate or organic union. 
This requires that two or more pre- 
viously independent bodies merge 
completely into a single new church. 
For Roman Catholics, Anglo-Catho- 
lics and not a few others, this is the 
unchallengeable ideal goal, and all 
other forms of Christian unity are, 
at best, no more than temporary 
stopping-places along way. 
Those who hold to this view find it 
difficult to concede that any other 
is valid. Yet it is unequivocally re- 
jected by large and steadily increas- 
ing numbers of the most ardent en- 
thusiasts for Christian unity. ‘They 
fear a gigantic ecclesiastical ma- 
chine, like the Church of Rome, 
with its unfailing accompaniment 
of an overbearing clerical hierarchy. 


Il. 


Contrary to the impression wide- 
spread among both laity and clergy, 
the questions on which there is dis- 
sensus among the churches and 
which hold them apart are not in 
the great fundamentals of the faith: 
what Christians affirm concerning 
God, the world, man, Christ, salva- 
tion, immortality. To be sure, there 
are many differences of conviction 
on these subjects, and they are often 
deep and sharply contended. But 
they are found within communions 
rather than between them. They are 
not the causes of continuing church 
divisions. At the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence of 1937, all these matters of 
basic theological belief were brought 
together under a single heading and 
the Conference prefaced its declara- 
tion on them with this unanimous 
affirmation: “We agree on the fol- 
lowing statement and recognize that 
there is in connection with this sub- 
ject no ground for maintaining di- 
vision between Churches.”” Subse- 
quent discussions have confirmed 
this remarkable affirmation. 

\What, then, are the sources of 
division? They are discovered to lie 
wholly within the doctrine of the 
Church, more specifically questions 
of the sacraments and the ministry. 
One has to do with the number of 
the sacraments, whether seven or 
two or none. This is a special con- 
cern of the Orthodox Communions. 
But Edinburgh again declared: 
“Most of us agree that the question 
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of the number of the sacraments 
should not be regarded as an insur- 
mountable dividing line when we 
strive to attain a united Church.” 
For Christians of Baptist affiliation, 
the retention of adult or “believer's” 
baptism and its restriction to “those 
who have made an open profession 
of faith in Christ and in whose lives 
some measure of the spirit of Christ 
may be discerned” is a matter of 
prime importance. But it must be 
noted that Baptist churches have en- 
tered into organic union with 
churches not holding to “believer's 
baptism” in China, Siam and India; 
and it is not widely held that this 
issue presents insuperable obstacles 
to Christian unity. 

Thus attention is brought sharply 
to focus upon the doctrine of the 
Christian ministry, its nature and 
its authority. Here, by general ac- 
knowledgment, is the one presently 
insurmountable barrier to the real- 
ization of whatever form of Church 
unity may be agreed upon as the 
ideal. All churches profess and treas- 
ure “Apostolic Succession” as they 
understand it, but they differ as to 
whether Apostolic Succession and 
the ministerial authority which it 
conveys resides in “the succession of 
bishops in the principal sees of 
Christendom,” or in “a succession of 
ordination by presbyteries,” or in 
“the maintenance of the Apostles’ 
witness through the perpetua- 
tion of the Christian life in_ the 
Christian community.” More sim- 
ply, they hold to an episcopal or 
presbyterian or congregational prin- 
ciple of church order. But even on 
this crucial issue, the churches with- 
in the Ecumenical Movement ap- 
pear to have been moving toward an 
important consensus, through the 
recognition that all three alternative 
types of church order were found in 
the early Church, that all three have 
obtained for centuries in major 
Christian communions and are held 
by them to be “essential to the good 
order of the Church,” and therefore 
that all three should find appropri- 
ate places in the order of the ideal 
Church, each bringing “to the com- 
mon life of the united Church its 
own spiritual treasures.” ‘This pro- 
posed solution of the most intrac- 
table obstacle to the unity of Christ's 
Church—the nature and authority 
of the ministry—is often spoken of 
as “‘the principle of comprehension.” 


It is precisely this principle which jg 
the foundation stone of the scheme 
of union in South India and has 
made possible the coming together 
of communions representing each 
of the three major variant traditions 
into the single fully united Church. 
In that fact lies the great significance 
of the achievement of church union 
in South India. 

When one recalls that the over. 
whelming majority of the Churches’ 
spokesmen at any ecclesiastical con. 
ference or on any theological com. 
mission are clergy, and that the 
only subject on which they cannot 
discover sufficient agreement to 
mit the unity of their churches is— 
the authority of the ministry, what 
they claim for themselves—he is 
tempted to wonder whether this is 
not a situation in which intelligent 
laity should take a hand. In any 
event, laymen should know that this 
is the situation. 


However, careful study shows that 
our present Protestant divisions per- 
sist far less because of profound 
theological disagreement than_ be. 
cause of differences in social stand- 
ing and cultural outlook or because 
of the inertia of long-standing his- 
toric loyalties. Ihe proof of this is 
seen in many American towns where 
two or more churches of the same 
denomination are located on the 
same village green yet are unable 
to unite. 

Not long ago, for example, in 
one small city, the congregation of 
a church which had been destroyed 
by fire voted to join with two others 
to form a community church. The 
merger did not take place because 
it was arbitrarily forbidden by a 
high denominational official of the 
burned-out church. 

In a New England college town, 
on the main street directly opposite 
the campus of two thousand stu- 
dents stand two churches of the same 
denomination within a_ hundred 
yards of each other. Each has an 
auditorium seating a thousand or 
more. Each has a Sunday morning 
congregation of hardly a hundred. 
Each has as minister a fine young 
parson, inadequately paid and 
struggling to maintain his separate 
organization. Last summer, one of 
the churches held union _ services 
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with congregations of two other de- 
nominations, but the sister-church 
of the same denomination refused 


to join in. 
IV. 


Well, what can the ordinary lay- 
man or laywoman do for the cause 
of Protestant unity? ‘The answer 1s: 
the future rests largely in_ their 
hands; the next great advances are 
awaiting their vigorous, informed 
and determined action. 

For one thing, the most important 
achievements in the coming era 
must take place at the “grassroots.” 
Far more than folk in the pews 
know, the leaders of their denom1- 
nations know each other, believe in 
each other, are wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the “ecumenical move- 
ment” in all its varied phases, and 
are working for its growth and ex- 
tension. But, it is still largely con- 
fined to this top leadership. And the 
sreatest achievements have been on 
the national and world levels, just 
where one would expect results to 
be most difficult to effect. Christian 


Only 53.3% Are 
Church Members 


According to reports submitted to 
the Christian Herald 79,576,352 per- 
sons were members of religious bod- 
ies in 1948. This represents 53.9% 
of the estimated population of the 
country, and tops all preceding 
membership figures in our national 
history. 

Since the definition of church 
membership varies, it is impossible 
to secure comparable figures from 
religious groups. The three defini- 
tions used by reporting groups are: 

1. All persons in the cultural or na- 
tionality group served. Examples: Jew- 


ish congregations and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. 


2. All baptized persons. Examples: 
Roman Catholic, Old Catholic, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, and many Lutheran 
bodies. 


3. Persons who come into full mem- 
bership, usually at age 13. This is the 
general practice in most Protestant 
churches, 


Proportion of Protestants: In 1906, 
about 60% of members of religious 
bodies were Protestants, according 
to the Census of Religious Bodies of 
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This layman (no pun!) tried the sleeping 
beauty approach 


unity must now achieve “grass root- 
age.” 

This is where the layfolk count 
for most. 

In many instances, long overdue 
unions of duplicating and compet- 
ing local congregations await the in- 
sistence of their members. With vast 
numbers of Americans, denomina- 
tional afhliation is far more a mat- 


that year. In 1948, the 47,557,203 
Protestants listed, again constituted 
60% of the members of all religious 
bodies. 


Eleven Denominations Enroll 739% 
of the Protestants: Although 98 
Protestant bodies reported, 73% of 
all Protestants are members of the 
11 denominations enrolling more 
than one million members each. 
93° of the Protestants are found 
within the 31 bodies reporting more 
than 200,000 members. The follow- 
ing membership figures are for the 
statistically minded: 

11 Protestant Religious Bodies (mem- 

bership over 1,000,000): 


Southern Baptist Convention 6,491,981 
National Baptist Convention, 


4,385,206 
National Baptist Convention 

Presbyterian Church in the 

Protestant Episcopal Church 2,228,270 
Disciples of Christ ........ 1,872,049 
United Lutheran Church in 


Northern Baptist Convention 1,583,360 
Lutheran Church, Missouri 

Congregational Christian 1,184,661 


ter of convenience or accident or 
inertia than of clearly held convic- 
tion or even of long-standing family 
loyalty. 

Again, the new and _e thriving 
interdenominational organizations, 
whether local Councils of Churches 
or the Federal Council or the World 
Council of Churches, need and de- 
serve wholehearted lay support. We 
can become ecumenical enthusiasts, 
sometimes playfully called “ecu- 
maniacs.” 

Even in the most difficult achieve- 
ment of all, organic church union, 
if the principal obstacle is theories 
about the authority of ministers, is 
it possible that what is needed for 
a vaulting of those cherished bar- 
riers is the practical viewpoint and 
firm insistence of layfolk? 

In the ancient world it was said 
that all roads led to Rome. In con- 
temporary politics, all questions end 
in Moscow. In the life of the Chris- 
tian churches today, every need and 
every responsibility point to one in- 
exorable necessity—larger Protes- 
tant unity now. 


Membership, 11 denomina- 
34,041,770 

41 Protestant Religious Bod- 

ies (membership between 
50,000 and 1,000,000) .... 11,394,476 

46 Protestant Religious Bod- 


(10,000-50,000) ....... 1,203,483 
‘Total tor Protestant bodies 

here .......... 47+239,729 
‘Total for Protestant bodies 

not tabulated here ....... 317,474 


Total Protestant Membership 47,557,203 


13 Non-Protestant Religious 
Bodies in USA: 


Roman Catholic .......... 26,075,697 
Jewish Congregations ..... 4,041,000 
Russian Orthodox ........ 300,000 
Green Orthodox .......... 300,000 
Polish National Catholic ... 250,000 
Int. General Assembly of 

157,000 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox . . 75,000 
Buddhists of America ...... 70,000 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church 

39,500 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 20,300 
N. A. Old Roman Catholic 

16,000 
National Spiritual Assoc. Inc. 12,000 
Progressive Spiritual Church 11,347 
Total for non-Protestant bod- 

ies tabulated here ....... 31,967,844 
Total for non-Protestant bod- 

ies not tabulated here .... 51,305 
Total Membership, all reli- 

gious bodies in USA ..... 79,576,352 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


1950—New Leaf? 


Annually the hopeful heart of 
man looks for a miracle, come New 
Years, when he shall “turn over a 
new leaf.”” Sometimes it works, but 
usually the passing weeks bring him 
to the Lenten season still in need of 
being ‘“‘made a new creature.” Then 
he tries again, seeking to find that 
discipline, that denial, that afhrma- 
tion which will indeed prove him to 
be worthy of his heritage and the 
promises of the future. Students ex- 
pect improvement to come with the 
start of a new semester or quarter; 
everybody confidently believes next 
year’s team will surely wipe out the 
defeats suffered in the past season. 

Praise God for such hope in new 
beginnings! But let’s use our minds, 
instead of our emotions and _ fan- 
tasies, in planning this new year. 
Better to select a minimum of new- 
ness—one, two, three really impor- 
tant changes—and stick to them un- 
til they become part of the fabric of 
life, than to set about a total refor- 
mation and fail. There are some 
good things about each of us; build 
on them. And add what is most 
needful—regular hours, concentrated 
study methods, disciplined use of 
money or control of habits, friend- 
ships with persons against whom 
prejudice now erects barriers, time 
for poetry, music and nature, or re- 
direction of one’s most private and 
personal imaginings and_ thought- 
patterns. 

Better the chance to succeed in 
even the minimum of new life if 
we put first on our list a daily en- 
trance into the presence of God, 
committing our lives to his direc- 
tion, listening to his will, being 
guided by his truth. Some place for 
personal meditation and devotion 
each day is our greatest assurance 
that ‘‘new life will break forth.” 


Toward True Fraternity 


We salute enthusiastically the stu- 
dents who forced the National In- 
terfraternity Conference, meeting 
in the nation’s capital in late No- 
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vember, to take action on restrictive 
provisions for membership. When 
the conference of graduate frater- 
nity officers decided that the con- 
troversial issue was proper” for 
consideration, students met and de- 
manded repeal of discriminatory 


clauses. New England and Middle 
West students spearheaded the ac- 
tion which was adopted by a 36 to 3 
member 


vote with 19 fraternities 


abstaining. 


The resolution points out the con- 
cern caused in many quarters by the 
presence of restrictive provisions, 
recognizes that each fraternity deter- 
mines its own basis for membership, 
and then “recommends that member 
fraternities that do have selective 
membership provisions consider this 
question in the light of prevailing 
conditions and take such steps as 
they may elect to eliminate such se- 
lectivity provisions.” ‘Though not as 
strong as a proposed resolution call- 
ing for the abolition of any by-law or 
constitutional provision that dis- 
criminates “against any college stu- 
dent because of his religion, race, 
color or creed,” the action set a 
precedent and can have powerful in- 
fluence on fraternities and their 
2,700 chapters, many of which are 
eager to liberalize present biased 
rules about membership. 

While this was taking place in 
Washington, Dr. Donald J. Shank, 
vice president of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, was telling a 
convention of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Atlantic City that 96 
chapters of 44 national fraternities 
are supporting foreign students on 
their campuses. But he pointed out 
that “as long as fraternities discrim- 


“Hence make clear the patb, 
Briar-torn the hand...” 


inate against boys because of race, 
religion or color, the one-world 
philosophy that we are trying to in. 
still in our foreign visitors will be 
peopardized.” Speedy and thorough. 
going chapter and national action 
by fraternities willing to follow the 
lead of the National Interfraternity 
Conference will be a long step to. 
ward true fraternity on the campus 
and in international student rela. 
tions. 


Farewell—but Not Quite! 


Missed in many ways will be the 
guiding spirit of INTERCOLLEGIAN 
editorial and publishing activities 
during the past seven years. Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson—Jack, or JON, to 
countless thousands who knew the 
power of his pen and the sparkle of 
his speech—literally and_ literarily 
“jacked up” this journal during his 
editorship. Sharp-eyed and_ shrewd 
was his sense of the timeliness and 
worth of articles and features; deft 
his touch in titling articles and 
using “pix”; ingenious his skill in 
makeup; forthright his edits; de- 
lightful his wayfaring. Only those 
privileged to struggle through edi- 
torial board meetings with him fully 
appreciate his humorous _ banter 
which livened those occasions and 
his brilliance as an editor which 
gave life to many a prosaic article. 

It is your loss, Dear Reader, as 
well as ours, that pressure of his vo- 
cation forced him to abandon this 
avocation. Few men or women have 
taken so responsively a purely vol- 
untary part in a demanding, month- 
by-month task. Under leader- 
ship, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN grew in 
influence and worth as well as in 
size and attractiveness. Yet he was 
never satisfied, constantly dream- 
ing and planning for an even better 


Christian journal for students. To 


that unfinished task, new minds and 
hands now turn their attention. To 
a formal Vale we add a warm Auf 
Wiedersehn—meaning, we hope to 
see the product of JON’s pen in 
frequent articles in’ this magazine 
which he has long called “Ye Mag.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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On WSCF Sunday, Christian students in countries around 
the world will join together in using this 


‘Be Still and Know... .”’ 


Service of Dedication and Prayer 
For SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1950 


HYMN: 


ACT OF PENITENCE: 
All have sinned, and all have come short of the glory of God. (Rom. 
23) 


Humbled by the glory of the Lord, let us fall down before him and 
confess our sins, begging his mercy and praying for his forgiveness and 
the grace of Jesus Christ. 


Woe is me, for | am undyne; because | am a man of unclean lips; for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts. (Isa. VI: 5) 


O Lord, we are not worthy of the least of all the mercies and the truth 
which thou hast shown unto thy servants. But thou of thy great com- 
passion, forgive us, O Lord. 


Our little faith, our lack of vision, Forgive us, O Lord. 


The sin of knowing thy word and not proclaiming it with boldness and 
passion, Forgive us, O Lord. 


Our readiness to accept half-truths and to be carried away by every 
wind of doctrine, Forgive us, O Lord. 


Our many sins against thy love and mercy in our daily relationships, 
Forgive us, O Lord. 


Our many driftings into ease and compromise, our slackness in the 
fight against evil, Forgive us, O Lord. 


The prejudice and pride which so often frustrate our unity in thee, 
Forgive us, O Lord. 


Our lack of faith in thy victory and thy Lordship over all, Forgive us, O 
Lord. 


Our lack of hope in the coming of thy Kingdom, Forgive us, O Lord. 
Lord have mercy upon us. Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 


Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who desirest not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live, pardon and absolve, we beseech thee, all them that truly repent and 
believe thy holy gospel, for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


SCRIPTURE READING: | Peter 1: 3-9, 13 


HYMN: 


ACT OF THANKSGIVING: 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious: And his mercy endureth 
for ever. 


Let them give thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed: And delivered from 
the hand of the enemy, 


And gathered them out of the lands, from the East and from the West: 
From the North and from the South; 


O that men would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness: And declare 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of men. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, As it was 
in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 


O Lord, who hast given unto us, thy servants gathered here today, the 
privilege of serving thee in and through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, we offer to thee our humble thanks for all that thou hast 
— pleased to do through the Federation for students in every part of 
the world. 


For the men of faith and vision who have laid the foundation for this 
work, We thank thee. 


For those whom thou hast raised up among us to be powerful witnesses 
to thy word, We thank thee. 


For the hidden devotion of obscure workers, We thank thee. 


For the fidelity of those who have kept the faith in time of strife and 
persecution, We thank thee. 


For the ever-renewed gift of our unity in thee bestowed on us amid all 
differences of race and tradition, We thank thee. 


For the hope of thy coming Kingdom, We thank thee. 


For the Asian Leaders’ Conference in Ceylon, for the General Committee 
of the Federation in Canada, for the Summer Conference of the Federa- 
tion in the United States, and for all occasions of our meeting together 
to praise thee and learn more of the riches of thy glory, We thank thee. 


Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, thine unworthy servants, do 
give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us, and to all men; we bless thee for our creation, preservo- 
tion, and all the blessings of this life; but above all, for thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the 
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means of grace, and for the hope of glory. And, we beseech thee, give 
us that due sense of all thy mercies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly 
thankful; and that we show forth thy praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives, by giving up ourselves to thy service, and by walking before 
thee in holiness and righteousness all our days; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 


(If there is an address it may be given here and preceded 
} by a hymn.) 
OFFERING: (For the World’s Student Christian Federation) 


ACT OF INTERCESSION AND DEDICATION: 


Let us pray to God for the students of the whole world: For those who 
are persecuted and imprisoned for their faith. For those who are lonely 
and shut up in themselves. For those who live in constant fear. For those 
who are ill. For those who are hungry and cold. (silence) For those who 
are led astray by false hopes. For those who are in despair at the collapse 
of those same false hopes. For those who have seen the true hope from 
afar, but have not yet the faith to acknowledge Christ as Lord. (silence) 
For those who find their work too difficult for them. For those who do 
not give of their best in their work. For those who are oppressed by the 
fear of failure in examinations. For those who are perplexed and cast 
down by the struggle to understand the world in which they live. (silence) 
For those whose work is a joy to them, that they may be strengthened, 
and enabled to communicate their joy to others. For those who are 
engaged in the work of research and discovery, that their minds may 
be enlightened continually to see more of thy glory. For those who are 
active in the life of the student community, that their influence may 


be for good. 


Let us pray for all who teach and have the care of students: For those 
who work under great difficulties of time and lack of material. For those 
who find hostility, misunderstanding and rivalry among their colleagues. 
For those who distort the truth they know in the interests of false 
ideologies. For those who have a vision of their responsibility that they 
may be given strength to discharge it effectively. 


Let us pray for the student Christian groups throughout the world, that 
they may be living communities of hope, reaching out to the world in 
love: For the officers and staff of the World’s Student Christian Fed. 
eration, and of all the national movements. For all committees of local 
groups. For every member of the Federation throughout the world. For 
all seekers after truth associated with our groups, that their minds 
may be enlightened and their wills strengthened to follow the truth 
disclosed to them. (silence) 


Let us sum up all our petitions which we have made in His name in the 
prayer which our Savior Jesus Christ taught us, saying: “Our Father...” 


HYMN: 
BENEDICTION: 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly, above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us: unto him 
be glory in the Church by Jesus Christ throughout all ages, world with- 
out end. Amen. 


This service and call, prepared by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and used in all countries, is available from United 
Student Christian Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Resewe Shelf 


At Home To Students, by Jean and 
Bradford Abernethy (Hazen, New 
Haven 11, 1949, 25C) is a 32-page book- 
let on effective use of the home—in 
matters serious and trivial—with  stu- 
dents, by chaplain-and-wife at Rutgers. 
Detailed, genial 


A Free Man’s Faith, by D. Luther Evans 
(Oxford, 1948, $3) explores a Christian 
philosophy of religion with earnestness 
and deep insight, the emphasis being on 
ethics and practical mysticism. The 
author teaches philosophy at Ohio State 
and is evidently a convinced Christian. 
Logical, easily read 


Sam Higginbottom, Farmer, by Sam 
Higginbottom (Scribner 1949, $3.00) is 
an intimate self-portrait of the thoughts, 
convictions, and deeds of an early twen- 
tieth century missionary from his young- 
est memories in England until he re- 
signed from the directorship in 1944 from 
his great gift to India, the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute. While the author 
often rambles, temporarily losing the 
reader's interest, there still persists the 
picture of a powerful person, touched 
by God and driven by the compulsion 
to teach India to feed itself.—P.V.C. 


Japan Begins Again, by William C. Kerr 
(Friendship Press, 35c) views contem- 
porary Japanese life from a religious 
perspective. Shows how ancient and 
modern have partially determined status 
quo. Dramatically presents the cross- 
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roads at which Japan stands, and the 
opportunities ahead, in which Student 
Volunteers have a special interest. Sym- 
pathetic, comprehensive, and timely.— 
P.V.C. 


The Gospel and Our World, by Georgia 
Harkness (Abingdon, 1949, $1.50) is an- 
other lucid book from this woman semi- 
nary prof at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
It whacks manfully at the tired mild- 
ness of today’s Gospel and suggests 
lucid ways for evangelism and _ social 
action. Short, student vocabulary. 


The Small Sects in America, by Elmer 
T. Clark (Abingdon, 1949, $3) com- 
pletely revises this classic account of all 
the variety of the smaller denominations 
among us, from wildest to tamest. /n- 
valuable details, useful. 


Remember 


CHRISTIAN FRONTIERS— 


the dynamic handbook of the 
Lawrence Quadrennial? 


Copies are now available at H 
sharply reduced prices, to en- 
courage quantity buying. Here 

are the new low prices: 


$37.50 for 100 copies 
(Single copies, 50c) 
Send order to: 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Long View on 


Home Missions 

An important event this month will 
be the National Congress on Home 
Missions, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
January 24-27. Not a spectacular gath- 
ering in the sense that many missions 
conferences are, the Congress will at- 
tempt the prodigious task of drawing 
up a blueprint for the work of missions 
in USA for the next decade. It is twenty 
years since a meeting of this kind has 
convened, and it is high time now that 
the current conditions and trends in the 
American scene be appraised critically 
so that they can be directed imagina- 
tively. 

The seminars will help turn up the 
factual data for a blueprint of the fu- 
ture. There will be careful studies of the 
types and qualifications of missionary 
personnel; of programs suited to schools, 
hospitals, community houses; of the 
types of ministry best for work with 
labor, sharecroppers, migrants; of mis- 
sionary responsibility in Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, Haiti, Hawaii, Virgin Islands and 
Alaska; of the Christian witness in rural, 
city and the suburban communities; of 
Christian peoples and human rights; of 
the demand for increasing cooperation 
in every area of the church’s life; of the 
attack which secularism has made on 
church life and Christian thinking. 
These are the matters on which atten- 
tion will focus in Columbus. Several 
students are participating as full mem- 
bers in the sessions.—E. H. JOHNSON 
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Student, 
Find 


is the invitation of AMOS N. WILDER as he sketches the contem- 
poraneity of this seventh in our series of Christian literary classics 


li picture of the earth shining 
new at the first creation; the revolt 
ol the angels and their strange en- 
gines of battle; the great council in 
hell and the oratory of the damned; 
the portrait of Satan—his apparent 
splendor but his real loathsome- 
ness; Eve preparing a meal for Adam 
and Gabriel; Milton’s procedure in 
portraying spiritual beings—these 


are part of the marvelous design olf 


Paradise Lost. When _ Protestants 
are tempted to think meanly of the 
cultural or religious achievements of 
their ‘fathers, then it is wholesome 
to revert to this great book. 

The English Reformation pro- 
duced, we may say, three supreme 
literary expressions: the work of Mil- 
ton and John Bunyan and the King 
James Version of the Bible. In Mil- 
ton we breathe still the heroic ardor 
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of the Puritan cause, that cause 
which was so closely connected with 
the founding of New England and 
with the moral energies and human 
stature out of which our own re- 
ligious life sprang. 

Milton here employs the central 
story of the Christian faith, the cos- 
mic drama that runs from Genesis 
through the gospels to the Apoca- 
lypse. In the course of his life he had 
sketched dozens of epics, deliberat- 
ing between English themes by 
which he could celebrate the glori- 
ous sense of nationality of the period 
and match the epics of Rome and 
feudalism, and biblical themes capa- 
ble of serving as a vehicle to the 
ardor of the Puritan cause. His pro}- 


ect was delayed by twenty years of 


service to the cause of religious and 
political liberty. For Milton, like 


Aeschylus and Dante, was not “irrd- 
sponsible” but first of all a citizeh 
whose life was cast in the public 
drama. When he finally resumed 
the task a half a decade before the 
Restoration, as his blindness was 
increasing, the call to undertake a 
vast Christian epic had become per- 
emptory. The tragic lessons of the 
commonwealth and some sense of 
his deeper qualifications now clig- 
tated this theme. In a great “mimesis 
of the Fall” or tableau of Man-Soul 
he would show how, both in_ the 
moral life of the individual and in 
that of the state, 


Reason in Man obscured, or not 
obeyed, 

Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the 
government 

From Reason. 
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A Stirring Refutation 
of Irrationality in 
Kierkegaard and 
the Neo-Orthodox 


The Religious 
REVOLT 
AGAINST 
REASON 


by L. Harold DeWolf 


This new book presents the 
first orderly and popularly 
written analysis of what the 
author considers to be the 


doxy—its low view of rea- 
son. Barth, Brunner, and 
other continental  theolo- 
gians and their spokesman 
in this country, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, are quoted at 
length to show that they 
favor a retreat from reason 
in their doctrines of God 
and man. Dr. DeWolf shows 
that their irrationality stems 
from the great Danish phi- 
losopher, Kierkegaard, and 
he also quotes liberally from 


tribution is to suggest a re- 
construction of the use of 
reason in religion to make 
the best use of insights from 
all sources. 


this source. Its positive con- 


“Your treatment of Soren 
Kierkegaard is so objective 
as almost to convince even 
me that he is right. Then 
you come back with defen- 
sive and offensive argu- 
ments that knock him out. 
It is a much needed and 
brilliantly written work.”’— 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN | 


$2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


chief failure of neo-ortho- | 
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The intimate connection of the 
work with the social idealism and 
disenchantment of the Puritan cause 
is well suggested by Green in his 
History of the English People: “The 
broken hopes of the kingdom of 
Saints speak in its very title.” Yet 
just as Milton the man did not allow 
the defeat of his ideals to break his 
faith so the poem itself points be- 
yond Paradise Lost to Paradise Re- 
gained. 

For the modern reader the poem 
has its difficulties. He should not let 
himself be put off by what he may 
view as the archaic theology or by 
the apparent artificiality of the 
rhetoric. The theology is in any case 
essential to the work. To discard it 
and to read the poetry merely for 
its “purple passages’ is to miss the 
art as well as the meaning. The the- 
ology is to be taken at least as the 
“myth” which organizes the whole, 
a “myth” whose illumination of 
man’s experience is incontrovertible 
however we deal with its details. The 
rhetoric, on the other hand, is not 
only what we call the style or man- 


MINISTERS WEEK 
AT 
CHICAGO SEMINARY 


January 30-February 4 


One of the strongest programs ever 
offered. Includes the ALDEN TUT- 
HILL LECTURES by Dr. Paul! Til- 
lich, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, course on PREACHING by 
former President Albert W. Palmer; 
other courses and four workshops: 


The Minister and Pressure 
Groups 

Religion and Mental Health 

Christian Faith and Higher 
Education 

New Frontiers for the Pastor 
and His Laymen 


Personnel: Daniel Day Williams, 
Coert Rylaarsdam, Amos Wilder, 
Anton Boisen, Kermit Eby, Mar- 
garet Palmer Fisk, and George Stoll 
(Stoll Oil Company). 


For further information write to: 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


ner. It is the movement of the great 
action. Paradise Lost is a sublime 
ceremony, a grave celebration; much 
more than a sermon or a mere para. 
phrase of Holy Writ. 

It is truly a work of art; yet it has 
something practical to say. To show 
that its dealing with the human 
heart is not artificial or archaic let 
us look briefly at just one scene, the 
central scene of the whole, the collo- 
quy between the serpent and Eve: 

Satan overcomes her resistance in 
a difficult duel of good and evil, and 
the episode is convincing—and mod. 
ern. First Satan flatters Eve. He ex. 
plains his own power of human 
speech as won by his own eating of 
the forbidden tree. Thereby, indeed, 
his eyes were opened to admire more 
the beauty of Eve herself. Between 
the lines the deceiver insinuates a 
sensual temptation as well as one to 
appetite for the golden fruit. The 
tells of intellectual 
power he received on partaking of 
the tree—and Eve is not reluctant 
to find a means to equal Adam at 
this point, whose “higher intelli- 
gence”’ is assumed in the scheme. “Ye 
shall not die,” Satan says. “I did 
not die; indeed, I have fuller life 
since I partook. How much more 
will man! Moreover, surely a_ petty 
trespass like this will not bring 
death. God will rather applaud the 
daring. Should one not know the 
good? And should we not have di- 
rect acquaintance with evil, if it be 
evil, that we may know how to be. 
ware of it? God surely is just and 
will not carry out so unreasonable 
a penalty. Rather this death which 
is decreed is only an expression for 
putting off the human limitations 
and entering upon a god-like life!” 


Does not this reasoning sound 
like the excuses men always give 
themselves for obeying the passions 
rather than reason or conscience? 
Similar truth to life can be found 
everywhere in the poem. 


In these days of searching of 
hearts in church and state we may 
well immerse ourselves again in this 
masterpiece of our Anglo-Saxon re: 
ligious tradition, and consider how, 
like Milton, we may bear correspond- 
ing witness and release similar moral 
energies in our own day. 


This is one of a. series of interpretations of 
our heritage of Christian classics. Next 

in this series is the deeply rich “Brother 
Lawrence.” 
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Score-Board for 


Christian Campus 


Proposed by PRESIDENT KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


How can you tell if a college is Christian? How do 
you measure the vitality of Christian living on a campus? 
It isn’t easy to do this. But if I were attempting to judge 
the religious vigor and maturity of a college campus, I 
should seek my answers in the following six ways. All 
together, the “evidence” would add up to a reasonably 
accurate score for the college: 


First, I should want to be exposed to the STUDENT 
CONVERSATION. I should want to be the quiet mouse 
in the corner for long days while students talked, talked 
to each other, and to faculty friends and to campus visi- 
tors, talked about themselves and their school and those 
items of living which seemed to them worthy of a place 
in their conversation. 


When I had listened for extended hours, I should try 
to forget any grammatical inaccuracies and put out of 
mind the differences of voices and accents. I should at- 
tempt from what I had heard to answer the following 
questions and others like them: 


Is the conversation by general direction upward or down- 
ward; that is, does it inspire or degrade the listener’s 
ears? 

Is there an attitude of respect for others as persons, in 
spite of differences? 


Are there frequent moments when the basic tissues of 
lwing are confronted honestly and in the spirit of 
quest? 


Is the conversation self-centered or are there reasonable 
periods when concern is felt for others? 


Is there a breadth of interest which reflects issues of 
national and international importance? 


Is there a recognition of home-making as a creative 
undertaking in which persons grow in comradeship 
until parted by death? 


ls sex spoken of as a body function solely, or is there an 
acceptance of the spiritual implications of sex? 


When religion is discussed, 1s there a sincere seeking for 
God, or are the reaches feeble and superficial? 


Is there a constructive appreciation of the essential task 
of the Church? 


II. As a second measure for the judgment of Christian 
Vitality on a campus, I should want to learn what I 
could from being in the midst of the STUDENT CAMPUS 
LIFE. I should ask to “listen in” on their planning com- 
mittees; I should hope to hear their evaluations of their 
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of Denison University 


efforts; I should attempt to gain some understanding of 
the purposes and the accomplishments of the over-all 
program. Obviously I should never judge on the basis 
of the number of events or the variety of items in the 
campus calendar. Indeed, so-called activities would be 
but one item in “Student Campus Life.” 


These are some of the questions I should endeavor to 
answer realistically and honestly: 
Is the campus government vigorous? Does it have reason- 
able responsibility? 


Is there an inclination for groups to work together for 
a common good? 


Are the campus politics clean? Are elections fought hon- 
estly? Is due recognition given to ability and com- 
petence? 


Is the social life inclusive? 


Is there provision for the social development of the stu- 
dent who may need it most? 


If there are fraternities, are they aware of the men and 
the women who stand outside? 


In fraternity and sorority living is there creative concern 
for personality growth and for genuine “brother- 
hood’? 


Is there intelligent effort to increase the number of stu- 
dents participating in fraternal life? 


Is there a Commons Club, or some organization where 
the non-Greek letter student may find group living? 


Is there an honor system? And if there is, does it work? 
And is it supported by the large majority of students? 


If there is no honor system, how high are the standards 
of honesty among the students? 


Is the campus recreation truly re-creattve and whole- 
some, or is tt time-consuming and destructive? 


Are religious organizations represented in the program 
of campus life? 


Are these religious activities an integral part of the pro- 
gram, accepted normally by a majority of the stu- 
dents, or are these something aside, left for the 
queer, strange people? 


In those activities which are not labeled religious— 
musical, dramatic, social, etc..—is there evidence of 
a concern for the individual’s development, a reach- 
ing for high standards of taste and conduct, a bond 
of human obligation? 
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III. I should want to learn all I could about student 
life, but I should not neglect the faculty. I might be 
persuaded to thumb through the catalogue and to run 
my eye down the faculty roster, largely to see if there was 
a basic integrity in the administration so far as choice of 
faculty pertained. But through personal conversation 
and numerous classroom visitations, I should seek to 
ascertain the measure of Christian vitality as far as the 
faculty was concerned by the FUNDAMENTAL FACULTY 
ASSUMPTIONS OF THE CLASSROOM. These would be 


my test questions: 


Does the total impact of the classroom, taken over a 
period of months, bring respect for the basic truths 
of Christianity? 

Is there evidence of honest searching for truth? 

Is there evidence of faculty members, evading known 
areas of truth, to support their own positions? 

Is there a basic integrity in the classroom? 

Is there a reasonable consistency between the aims of 
the institution and the ideals of the faculty? 

Does one gather an impression that the faculty count 
genuine scholarship and Christian faith as com- 
patible and normal? 

Are the faculty members courageous in mentioning God 

and Christian ideals when the lecture or discussion 

make such mention reasonable and necessary? 


At proper times, ts the instructor willing to state his 
own religious faith and conviction? 

In the counseling conference is the faculty member in- 
clined to use the techniques of religion as well as of 
psychology? 


IV. Nor should I neglect the administration. By con- 
ference and by roaming in dusty corners, I should want 
to study with special care the ADMINISTRATIVE POLI- 
CIES. They have much to reveal about the Christian 
faith and practices of a campus. 


Is there fundamental harmony between the administra- 
tive policies as practiced, and the statements-for- 
publication which appear in the catalogue and other 
published literature of the college? 


In the efforts at fund-raising, ts the institution honestly 
presented as faculty and students know it to be? 

In the relations between the institution and the churches, 
is the administration cordial, sympathetic, under- 


standing? 
Is there reasonable care for the staff members of long 
service? 


Wethin the resources of the .nstitution are salaries rea- 
sonable, that is, receiving a reasonable, proportion- 
ate place in the total budget? 

Is there administrative concern for the staff members 
during periods of high cost of liwing—that is, con- 
cern that moves into action? 

Is the need and the welfare of the student a major con- 
sideration in all administrative policies? 

Does the administration give willing and generous sup- 
port to the student religious life? 

Does this support include both financial strength and 
personal participation, when possible? 


V. A college campus can stand in high repute, aca- 
demically, yet be smug and complacent toward the needs 
of the world around it. High grades do not themselves 
guarantee world-outreach. Already I should have learned 
much on this fifth measure both from student conversa- 
tion and from student campus life; moreover, adminis- 
trative policies would doubtless have thrown further 
light upon it. Nevertheless, somewhere in the survey 


I should wish the item of CAMPUS OUTREACH. 


Is the campus life self-centered? 

What does the campus actually do to reach beyond itself? 

Are these measures supported by the students? Can the 
students count on the faculty to help? Is the ad- 
ministration sympathetic? 

What is the campus attitude toward foreign students? 

Is a reasonable amount of student aid available for 
foreign students? 

What is the attitude of the students, the faculty, and the 
administration toward the competent needy stu- 
dent? Is he encouraged? 

What 1s done to acquaint the students with the actual 
conditions of social need and economic poverty? 
Are the students aware of national and international 

issues? 

Does the campus participate in national and interna- 
tional student conferences? 

Is there support for the World Student Service Fund? 

Is there a campus community chest drive, or something 
comparable? 

When the student gives, does he do so from generous, 
intelligent motives? Or reluctantly, as the result of 
group pressure? 

What are the measures taken by campus leaders from 
all groups to awaken social concern? 

Are there even meager evidences of personal or group 
sacrifice for the human need outside the college 
gates? 


VI. There is one additional measure: a measure in- 
clusive of certain of the items previously named and 
yet going beyond them. It is a very inclusive measure 
and by virtue of its inclusiveness, less easily defined. I 
should want to evaluate the Christian vitality of a 
campus by the TOTAL CAMPUS IMPACT or PULL. ‘I here 
would be fewer check questions for Measure Number 6. 
Much would be contained in the single query: 


In the total score, is the balance of the campus influences 
which play upon the student in favor of Christian 
or non-Christian living? 


Phrasing it differently: Does the total campus impact 
make Christian living easter or harder? 


Or again: Jf the institution is by our definition a Chiris- 
tian institution in all the groups—trustees, alumni, 
administration, faculty, and students—does the 
“earnest intent” shine through enough to be rec- 
ognizable? Does the world of the campus play fair 
to the “intent” all of the days of the week? Does the 
outside world see anything which causes them to 
believe in the genuineness of the “earnest intent? 


These are my six measures of the vitality of Christian 


faith and living on a campus where there is earnest 11 


tent to be a Christian college. 
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January, half way in the academic year, is the time to 


Says ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


Wurs a student enters college he 
knows he'll have to make most of 
his own decisions henceforth—and 
decisions, he figures, are easy to 
make. One needs to know exactly 
what he wants and then move di- 
rectly toward getting it. Of course, 
there may be some obstacles but he 
knows they can be overcome by will- 
power and persistence and if he 
doesn’t have enough of these—well, 
he'll cultivate them. 

And being caretul about right and 
wrong shouldn't be too difficult. One 
simply takes all the good teaching 
of parents and school, modifies these 
—a little—to fit the somewhat dif- 
ferent standards at college—and 
then uses his own good judgment. 
The fundamental principles of right 
and wrong, alter all, are ages old 


and unchanging. He knows it’s im-. 


portant to be honest with himself 
and with others; to understand his 
own motives and look charitably on 
the motives of others. One should 
be friendly toward others and open- 
minded. And it’s important not to 
get discouraged, and to learn how 
to use failures as stepping-stones to 
progress. All this looks fairly simple 
and, in a way, College life 7s simpler 
than a student has anticipated. 
There are few or no momentous de- 
cisions to make. Many colleges don’t 
even have fraternities, and one 
doesn’t have much leeway as to the 
courses he may take. Furthermore, 
he has seen no moral dragons lurk- 
ing about on his own campus. 


When “Little” Problems Are Big 


Indeed, his problems are petty 
but annoying little ones like dis- 
iibution of time, for example. One 
doesn’t want to be a grind—but 
how much time should one spend 
being sociable? how much on the 
athletic field? how much going to 
movies? Moreover, should he stress 
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his best subjects and call it special- 
ization, or should he force himself 
to spend extra time on the subjects 
he dislikes, either to avoid failuxg or 
to broaden his range of compel 

Just how far ought one to go in 
neglecting to report to one’s parents 
the less successful aspects of one’s 
college career and in maximizing the 
positiver Just how does one go about 
making one’s self noticed among 
more self-assertive classmates with- 
out making a fool of himself? ‘To 
what extent can one let one’s self 
go in blaming others and situations 
—and to what extent must one ac- 
cept the fine of guilt for failure? Just 
how does one become popular with 
the opposite sex and what in the 
dickens do they want, anyway? 
Must one drift with the crowd in 
order not to be left out, and if so, 
what are the limits beyond which 
one should not drift? Every college 
student continually struggles with 
such “‘little’” problems. Yet, the suc- 
cess or failure of his college years 
depends largely on resolving them. 
Where can a college student turn 
for help in meeting such problems 
successfully? The chances are, he can 
find the best kind of help right on 
his own campus. 

Almost every college appoints a 
faculty adviser for each student. Any 
professor who isn’t completely ivory- 
towered knows only too well every 
angle of problems such as_ those 
sketched above. He's helped hun- 
dreds of students with such prob- 
lems, knows that every student has 
them, and that the more conscien- 


Vanquish Personal Problems 


tious welcome help at times. Many 
colleges are giving their faculties 
training to increase their effective- 
ness as counselors to students. 
Never underestimate, either, the 
power of other students when it 
comes to getting help on how to get 
along in college. They've all recent- 
ly had just the same problems them- 
selves, and many _ upperclassmen 
have had training 1n counseling. 


Seek Specialists, Sometimes 


Over and beyond the ordinary lit- 
tle problems (which can, of course, 
get serious if neglected) there are 
other problems that may 
sharper distress. In spite of one’s at- 
tempts to be friendly, there may be 
those in one’s group who are utterly 
unlikeable. Just thinking about 
them arouses acute feelings of hos- 
tility. ‘The only relief seems to con- 
sist In expressing one’s opinions 
about them behind their backs, or 
even more satisfying, telling these 
persons directly just what one thinks 
of them. Or it may be that one 
doesn’t believe in (or feel up to) 
such direct action, yet there always 
is at least one person whose very 
guts he hates and who seems to ex- 
ist just to rob him of enjoving lite. 
Or it may be that one so needs to 
be liked by others, that he finds him- 
self “going along’ with some one 
person or group, getting in deeper 
and deeper, feeling more and more 
fearful of the direction he’s heading 
in, hating himself more and more 
as a spineless and dishonest person. 

Furthermore, college to some ex- 
tent requires every student to read- 
just his ideas about himself—it may 
be about his abilities in the field of 
science or writing, or about his 
physique or athletic abilities, or his 
or her prowess with the opposite sex, 
or his vote-getting ability in college 
politics. Most students discover 
they're pretty average. For some this 
is no great blow, but for others it 
is an intolerable threat to self-respect 
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that cannot be accepted into their 
self concepts. The latter group take 
various means, then, of working out 
their disappointment—some _ con- 
structive and others destructive. 

Then, too, during college years, 
there are physiological-psychological 
problems connected with sex that 
are sharply bothersome to some stu- 
dents. They see others apparently 
poised and able to control them- 
selves happily in conformity with 
society’s best standards. They read 
articles that sympathetically but 
squarely insist that unconventional 
sex activity causes more problems 
than it solves. All of which leads to 
very troubled states of mind. 

Moreover, in spite of their best 
resolutions, some students seem pe- 
riodically to plunge into deep pes- 
simism and dejection, seem not to 
care very much during such periods 
what happens to them, and can’t 
seem to make themselves snap out 
of it. 

Must students when they have 
such problems as these struggle with 
them alone? Does self-respect and 
proper reticence dictate that they 
continue to flounder? Or should 
they count on their guilt feelings 
(which at times are very useful and 
which at other times are a part of 
the problem) to drive them on to 
find the solutions? Can their desire 
for wholeness and health pull them 
through? 


In Appreciation of 


JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


—the “JON” of seven memorable years 


It seems inevitable that certain persons be- 
come identified with the thinking of the stu- 
dent Christian movements in every country and 
stand as symbols of their intellectual idealism 
and social vision. 


As salaryless Editor of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for the past seven years, as vivacious 
director of the Commission on the Ministry of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and as 
speaker extraordinary at scores of student 
conferences, John Oliver Nelson has helped 
mould and reflect American student Christian 
thinking—and is today such a symbol. His 
sense of humor, ceaseless energy, and the con- 
cise relevance and sparkling vitality of his 
faith—these are the characteristics that have 
placed the inimitable JON above the usual 
editor, secretary, or speaker. And who can 
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Sometimes, as with physical ill- 
ness, health and order are re-estab- 
lished without special help. But in 
many colleges students no longer 
need to rely on this happy accident. 
Many colleges now have deans of 
men and deans of women who have 
been professionally trained to under- 
stand problems such as those out- 
lined above, in the same way that 
physicians are trained -to under- 
stand physiological problems. Such 
deans can be counted on to under- 
stand the student’s predicament; can 
usually be counted on for effective 
counseling help; but if the problem 
needs even more skilful help, the 
student can further count on such 
deans to find a specialist competent 
to help. 

Specialists in emotional develop- 
ment and mental hygiene are point- 
ing out that it is merely a matter of 
degrees that separates those with 
normal growth and _ adjustment 
problems from those whose prob- 
lems are so severe that they must 
be confined as mentally ill. To an 
increasing extent colleges are recog- 
nizing this, are also recognizing that 
students, like everyone else, are in- 
separable combinations of the in- 
tellectual, physical and emotional, 
and are providing them not only li- 
braries, classrooms, gymnasia, hous- 
ing, and medical services, but also 
counseling services as indispensable 
to their fullest development. 


forget his tireless job as editor of the daily 
publication at Froncon, or the insight of his 
Kirkridge publications on Cell groups, or his 
gems of wisdom and satire as the “Wayfarer” 
in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN? 


It was with these things in mind that the 
NICC Administrative Committee so regret- 
fully accepted the resignation of “Jack” Nel- 
son as Editor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, at a 
recent meeting. The Student Co-Chairmen and 
the Staff Co-Executives of NICC speak not 
just for the Administrative Committee or the 
respective National Student Councils of the 
YMCA and YWCA—but for the total Ameri- 
can student Christian family in expressing ap- 
preciation to JON for a job magnificently 
done. We know that he will go on making con- 
tributions to the student Christian movements 
in ways other than through THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN editorship, as the letters JON and 
the dynamic Christian John Oliver Nelson con- 
tinue to be symbols of our thinking. 


JUDITH HOLADAY LEILA ANDERSON 
HARRY SMITH EDWIN ESPY 


NEW ORGANIZATION? (From p. 10) 

The USCC subsequently appoint. 
ed a committee to “‘study the various 
possible patterns which may express 
our unity.” Both the National Stu. 
dent Committee of the YMCA and 
the Administrative Committee of 
the Student YWCA have voted to 
participate in this study, on the 
understanding that such participa- 
tion involves no advance commit. 
ment to its findings. 

Thus we now have, in the order 
of their creation, an NICC Commit. 
tee on the Nature of the Movement, 
a Student YMCA Commission on 
Message and Mission, and a USCC 
Committee on Looking’ Ahead. 
While the work of the three groups 
is being carefully coordinated, each 
has a separate status. There will be 
wide participation of local and re. 
gional units of the Student Chris. 
tian Association Movement in these 
three studies. 

Of course, any organizational form 
is desirable only as it can be made 
an instrument for the expression of 
God's will among students and fac- 
ulty members on our campuses. We 
know that the Student YMCA ex. 
perience must be enriched by that of 
the other groups in the USCC. We 
are eager to work more Closely with 
them in whatever ways and under 
whatever patterns will increase the 
effectiveness of all of us in our com- 
mon objectives. 


Here’s “JON,” coat off, sleeves rolled, sur- 

rounded by copywriters and deeply engrossed 

in creating a student conference newspaper. 

We use this characteristic picture in preference 

to a formal photo which we don’t have anyway, 

for JON modestly and firmly declined to 
supply one.—G:S. 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN CAMPUS | 


(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 22) 


Wilson Finds Money 


WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Pa.— 
The Wilson Christian Association has 
issued a challenge to other CAs in the 
Middle Atlantic Region hoping that 
many will match their efforts. They are 
out to contribute $100 to the SCM in 
addition to their annual gift. Ways of 
raising the money include a 10¢ assess- 
ment on cabinet members at each meet- 
ing; and holding rummage sales and 
entertainments. Other plans are afoot. 


Bible at Seven in Illini 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Champaign— 
Bible study breakfast meetings, three 
mornings a week at 7:00 o'clock are 
finding response from eager students. 
One such group met last year, now 
there are three, each led by a different 
member of the YMCA staff. 


Communism Studied Here 


PHILADELPHIA—Christianity and Com- 
munism has been the theme for area 
conferences in the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gion. Only a few blocks from the SCM 
headquarters is the headquarters of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
which recently issued the very remark- 
able report on American-Soviet rela- 
tions. 


Priorities in South 

ATLANTA—T op priorities for program 
emphases in the South as determined by 
the fall Council meeting include: (1) 
Bible study, (2) Christian vocation (in- 
cluding churchmanship and the task of 
Christians in the university), (3) eco- 
nomic justice; (4) conflicting ideologies 
in our world. 


Utah Protests Pagan Attitudes 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City— 
The co-chairmen of the Christian Heri- 
tage Commission on campus here, in- 
vited their fellow students to join them 
in discussions held at the Student Chris- 
tian Fellowship, using this letter: 


“Pagan gods reign on the American 
campus. Students worship the whole an- 
cient pantheon: Venus and Mars for 
their loves and strifes; Apollo for things 
lovely; Bacchus in the eve; Morpheus 
the next morn; and on the week-end be- 
fore examinations, for wisdom’s sake, 
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prayers are said to Minerva. Students 
bow down to other gods too: gods of 
the field house and laboratory, of the 
grade curve and point average, of swing, 
syncopation, and good times. But Chris- 
tians don’t worship pagan gods. .. . Do 
you know what our Protestant faith 
teaches? Could you write even a primer 
for Protestants? Frankly, we don’t know 
so much either, but we want to find out. 
... Are you willing to join in a serious 
search for the answers to life’s most 
pertinent questions?” 


Texas Trains Leaders 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin—A new 
venture here is the Leadership Com- 
mittee, responsible for personnel and 
placement in the Christian Association. 
A comprehensive personnel data sheet 
is to be filled out by each SCA member, 
as a guide to placing members on jobs 
and committees where they will fit best. 
A local Leadership Training Institute 
will prepare SCA leaders for their jobs. 

The Race Relations Commission com- 


prises CA members from Tillottson, 
Sam Houston, Texas U; the meetings 
rotate among the three campuses. Top- 
ics considered have been: the Poll Tax, 
and Socialized Medicine. 


New England Diagnoses Dilemma 

NEW ENGLAND SCM OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 
—Boston Area Fall Conference ex- 
plored the problems confronting The 
Christian in the University; examined 
the dilemmas in which a_ concerned 
Christian finds himself in the modern 
college or university; gained insights 
into obligations of Christian obedience. 
Dr. John Oliver Nelson and K. H. Ting 
were speakers. 


Alaska Has New CA 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, College Alaska— 
When Harry A. Brandt and Mrs. Nata- 
lie Dunn Craumer arrived here they be- 
gan immediately to organize a CA. Mrs. 
Craumer graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity in 1949 and was active in the 
CA there. Mr. Brandt, dean of men, was 
formerly a YMCA secretary. (THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN salutes this Christian 
Association farthest North and _ wel- 
comes it into the fellowship of the 
National Student YMCA and YWCA.) 
—FERN BABCOCK 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


Long Battle Against Leprosy 


BOSTON, MASS.—Reports on the heroic 
fight against leprosy high-lighted the 
42nd annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers, Inc., meeting 
here last month. Medical missionaries 
and ministers from Africa, India, Siam 
and the United States gave delegates a 
graphic demonstration of Christianity’s 
effort to conquer this dread disease. 

Reporting progress made by Chris- 
tian missions in the control and treat- 
ment of leprosy, Dr. Emory Ross, presi- 
dent of the agency, noted these five 
encouraging trends: (1) Willingness of 
governments to undertake leprosy pro- 
grams; (2) gradual decline of supersti- 
tion and social stigma associated with 
leprosy; (3) increased full-time support 
of medical missions; (4) development of 
large building projects under coopera- 
tive Protestant sponsorship; (5) success 
of sulfone derivatives in treatment of 
leprosy. 


All speakers stressed the continued 
need for vigorous educational cam- 
paigns to overcome widespread public 
ignorance and misunderstanding con- 
cerning the true nature of leprosy. 


Bethel Has Fine SVM Program 


NORTH NEWTON, KANS.—The Student 
Volunteer group here has over sixty stu- 
dent members of whom at least five 
plan to spend their lives in missionary 
work. Several deputation teams make 
visits to churches to present the mis- 
sionary cause. During vacations SV 
teams have traveled up to 500 miles 
from the campus to help student Chris- 
tian organizations think, plan, and act 
within the reality of the World Church. 
Weekly services in a nearby jail, and 
Sunday School work in an unchurched 
area of Wichita help to keep these stu- 
dent missionaries busy. 

On our own campus we have spon- 
sored a fall Christian Life Week in 
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cooperation with the local SCA. ‘The 
two groups also maintain a program ot 
morning devotions in the school dining 
hall.—kROBERT UNRUH 

Newly formed SVM groups may want 
to write for additional information on 
the active program at Bethel. Address: 
Robert Unruh, Bethel College, North 
Newton, Kansas. 


Dr. Waters at Windham 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—IThe New York City 
SVM _ held its first meeting at Windham 
House with Dr. Hyla Waters, medical 
missionary, reporting her China experi- 
ences. The group voted to meet through- 
out the present academic year and ap- 
pointed an informal committee to work 
with the SVM regional secretary, Mimi 
Gowen, on future programs. 


Thirty in Naperville’s SVM 
NAPERVILLE, 1LL.—The thirty members 
of the campus SVM meet bi-monthly for 
programs centered in the missionary 
enterprise. Speakers have included pros- 
pective and returned missionaries, and 
student speakers who have visited or 
helped at mission stations. Slides and 
movies are used, 


Registered Nurse Luenna Vondal pre- 
sides over the group which has a num- 
ber of members signed for service under 
the Evangelical United Brethren Board. 
Professor E. N. Himmel sponsors the 
group and helps with counsel and in 
program planning. 


Third Round for Mincon 

BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—One of the mincon 
groups at the Lawrence Quadrennial is 
continuing the spirit of the conference 
in its third circuit of a Round Robin 
letter, according to Jane Reese, stu- 
dent at Buffalo State ‘Teachers College. 
The letters combine personal informa- 
tion with discussions of missionary work 
and the Christian faith. 


Statistics on Missionaries 

24,500 MISSIONARIFS represent the non- 
Roman Churches in 98 countries. Of 
these about 7,700 are ordained minis- 
ters, 6,800 unordained men, and over 
10,000 are women. These figures can 
probably be matched by at least an 
equal number of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. “As a world force, the mis- 
sionary enterprise is alive,” says the 


Rev. C. W. Ransom, General Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council. 


Germany a Mission Front 

EAST GERMANY—The six theological fae. 
ulties in East Germany have a total of 
400 students; the enrolment in Church 
College in Berlin is 372. But eighteen 
hundred theological: students are re. 
quired for the churches m East Ger. 
many and Berlin. Because of the result. 
ing shortage in ministerial candidates. 
theological students in Hamburg re. 
gard East Germany as their missionary 
front. 


“Mary Alice” Recuperating 
NEW YORK, N. ¥.—Mrs. Mary Alice Beck 
Geier, Field Service Secretary for Sy 
during the past year, has been fighting 
a battle on the two fronts of regaining 
her health and keeping six traveling 
missionary secretariés on their sched. 
ules. Now, following the doctor's plea 
for a long rest for recuperation, Mrs, 
Geier has resigned’ from the headquar- 
ters staff. From her Flushing home 
comes the cheering word that she now 
is on the road to sure recovery. 
—PAvuL V. CONVERSE 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


Trueblood, Jordan, Cranford: 1950 


Much behind-the-scenes thinking and 
preparation are a necessary part of the 
planning for next summer's Northern 
Baptist Youth Conference at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. The conference pro- 
gram committee has met long hours in 
New Haven, New York and Boston, to 
assure a Challenging week, calling us to 
new levels of experience. Headed by 
Howard R. Moody, popular director of 


Chairman Moody 
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the Green Lake Student Staff, this com- 
mittee is composed of Nannette Oliver 
and Hazel Asche of Andover Newton; 
Vic Logan of Brown, Dave Moore of 
Bates, and Beth Owens. Lexie Ferrell, 
Oliver Cummings, and Newt Fetter do 
their share as resource leaders. 

Moody announced, in an interview 
with your editor, that Dr. Elton ‘True- 
blood, Professor of Philosophy at Earl- 
ham College, President of the Friends 
World Council, and author of many re- 
ligious books, will lead the morning 
platform sessions. Dr. Clarence Jordan, 
Director of Koinonia Farms in Ameri- 
cus, Ga. (interracial experiment in 
Christian cooperative living) will lead 
the conference Bible hour. Vespers 
speaker will be the popular Pastor of 
the Calvary. Baptist Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dr. Clarence Cranford. ‘The 
conference is scheduled for June 16-24. 

“Following the fine precedent of pre- 
vious conferences, Green Lake-1950 will 
grapple, seriously and intelligently, with 
the grave problems of our perplexing 
age,” said Moody. Describing the na- 
ture of the conference, he explained 
that perhaps more than ever before the 
emphasis will be on training and prep- 


aration for Christian leadership. The 
Bible study and cell discussions will 
focus on the need in our lives today 
for a Christian balance between renewal 
and action. The committee has outlined 
the three-fold aim of the conterence as: 
(1) to recognize our dilemma as Chris- 
tians in a non-Christian world; (2) to 
discover the art of intelligent action in 
meeting our predicament; and (3) to re- 
cover those deep sources by which the 
“will to act” is sustained and strength- 
ened. 

The conference will avoid any “pop- 
ular” areas of emphasis and will strive 
for relevant approaches to the _ basic 
problems of modern society. Afternoon 
workshops will offer techniques and 
methods; evening firesides will invite 
discussion of issues and questions raised 
in day-time sessions. 

Said the conference chairman: “It 1s 
our earnest hope that out of this con- 
ference will come to our Baptist Stu: 
dent Fellowship a_ renewal of life 
through the deepening of its sources 
that will send us out dedicated to the 
holy task of persistent and _ intelligent 
action in every area of our personal 
and social living.”” We are confident that 
Green Lake-1950 will not be “just an- 
other youth conference,” but will com 
tribute significantly to the living and 
thinking of all who attend its sessions. 

—BENNETT L. OWENS 
News Editor, Baptist Youth Fellowship 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


AS 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


For United Christian Witness 


As we approach the new year, our USF 
Co-Chairman gives us this evaluation, 
to guide our destiny in USF. 


The year 1950 is to be a significant one 
for the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches, 
and consequently for the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship. As we approach our 
destiny in USF, I shall try to state here 
the principles of fellowship that are 
operative in effective Student Christian 
groups. Where such principles are weak, 
or absent, corresponding weaknesses 
will be seen in the Fellowship itself: 


The United Student Fellowship arose 
out of a deep conviction resulting from 
a sense of community which had been 
generated in worship and Bible study, 
undertaken together. Through these 
central acts of Protestant Christianity, 
we found a sense of commitment to a 
cause greater than ourselves, and to a 
Lord who demanded of us a consecrated 
unity. That commitment had three gen- 
eral emphases within it. 

The first of these lay in the personal 
worship and prayer of the delegates in 
the conference: lacking these, the con- 
ference could never have achieved its 
high expression of unity. 

The second element of commitment 
was discipline: within the conference a 
“cell unit’ of students and staff were 
affecting all of us through the discipline 
of their own prayer and fellowship. The 
third element toward commitment was 
the ecumenical concern that grew in us 
through our disciplined fellowship to- 
gether. Our recognition of the ecumeni- 
cal unity of the Church in Christ found 
new meaning in each new day. 

Happily, our corporate commitment 
did not spend itself in mere enthusi- 
asm. Instead, it found expression in a 
three-fold program for USF, and _ in 
terms of the personal responsibility of 
cach delegate to fulfill these emphases 
in his or her personal life and student 
group. 

Briefly, the fruits of commitment 
were (1) evangelism through personal 
witness and personal work in fellow- 
ships of concerned Christians; (2) evan- 
gelism through social action: attempting 
to bring Christ into every area of life 
and to wimess to his Lordship over all 
of life; (3) evangelism through our wit- 
ness to the essential unity of the 
Church already existing in Christ, and 
through our personal efforts to bring 
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into harmony the many members of 
the True Body of Christ. 

I believe such commitment, express- 
ing itself in these forms of evangelism, 
is the positive basis for Christian com- 
munity, whether local, national, or in- 
ternational. In 1950 we must have these 
elements, both in our lives and in our 
Church. And as individuals we must ex- 
amine the effectiveness of our personal 
and local Student Christian witness, in 
the light of our solemn commitment.— 
CHARLES HEIN 


Around the US in USF— 


This article is the first in a series in- 
troducing various member organiza- 
tions of USF. This month Grace Had- 
ley reports on our lowa branch, which 
she serves faithfully as adviser. 


Corn isn’t the only good crop in 
Iowa: Congregational-Christian student 
work has been thriving here for many 
a year. Indeed, the first position held 
by Dr. Bryant Drake, now Secretary in 
our Department of Higher Education, 
was the student pastorate in Ames. 

Our four largest groups in Iowa are 
the three state schools and one church- 
related college: Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, State University of Iowa at 
lowa City, Grinnell College at Grinnell. 
Smaller groups are located in Dubuque 
University, William Penn _ College, 
Drake and Morningside. 

The set-up is different on each cam- 
pus. At GRINNELL, founded by Congre- 
gationalists and with a religious pro- 
gram under the direction of the Dean 
of the Chapel, the group meets in the 
local church Sunday evenings and has 
little time for other program activities. 
They do exceptionally well in raising 
benevolence money by special projects. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE is a mile and a 
half from the center of the town of 
Ames and from the local church. Our 
student center is Frisbie House, located 
near the campus. The director of stu- 
dent work has an apartment on the 
second floor; rooms on the third are 
rented to students, while the first floor 
and basement are used for many group 
activities. This year the center is spon- 
soring a DP student whose wife is spon- 


sored by a member of the Ames church. 

The student group at IOWA STATE 
!EACHERS COLLEGE at Cedar Falls have 
practically moved in on their part-time 
adviser and her husband, who give 
generously of their home and their 
time. The program is tied in closely 
with the campus SCA. 


At the STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
(lowa City) student activities are cen- 
tered in the local church, across the 
street from the campus. Activities are 
geared into the church program, and 
the church lounge is a favorite spot be- 
tween classes. Two recent graduates 
of SUI are teaching at Kobe College in 
Japan, so the group sends used clothing 
for them to distribute. Incidentally, this 
group, after experimenting with names 
such as United Youth Fellowship, adopt- 
ed United Student Fellowship as a name 
a full year before it was voted at 
Defiance. 

On the state level the IOWA CONGREGA- 
TIONAL-CHRISTIAN STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 
was organized in 1946 with elected ofh- 
cers and advisers representative of the 
several groups. Charles West, an ISC 
senior-to-be in engineering was elected 
President last spring. 

Our state name is in the process of 
being changed from ICCSF to United 
Student Fellowship of Iowa. Actually, 
Evangelical and Reformed students 
have been an integral part of each 
group for some time. When the merger 
became a lively issue we took a closer 
look at our groups and found that some 
of the most active members, including 
the state vice-president, had come from 
E & R churches. 

The state group has two meetings a 
year: a spring week-end featuring a dis- 
tinguished speaker and election of offi- 
cers; and Student Camp, a long week- 
end following Labor Day. 

During the past summer we worked 
on a Closer tie-in between the home 
churches and their students away at col- 
lege. A letter was sent to the “key 
woman” of the women’s group of each 
Congregational-Christian church and to 
the minister of each Evangelical and 
Reformed church in the state, asking for 
the names of all young people going to 
college for the first time. We found that 
Iowa young people had wandered al! 
over the map—to Harvard and UCLA 
and points between—but wherever we 
had the name of a person responsible 
for USF work we forwarded the names. 
A similar arrangement with other state 
fellowships would be welcomed. In 
fact, USF of lowa will be glad to com- 
pare ideas with any other group!— 
GRACE HADLEY 

—RosBeErtT JOHNSON, Yale, Chairman 
USF Publications Committee 
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